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Cae aoe 
MONTHLY METEOR. 

if “MAY st ll : 


JOHN BULL TO THE COSSACK. 
So a you en your part, 
While Europe rescuing” you rauge; 


Though sorry, yet it joys my heart, 
To see A pence on the Change. 


Amonc the strange sights of our time, none has seemed 
more ‘worthy of particular commemoration -than the arri- 
val on our. shores of one of those mortals who, in the hand 
of Heaven, have been so wonderfully instrumental in the 
deliverance of the Continent frofa that despotism under 
which it appeared to’ be’ fated to groan for many horrid 
years tocome. A Cossack, from the mass of those who, 
only afew months since, we contemplated howling. like 
famished wolves over the desolation of ‘their country,, or 
hovering, like angry spirits of vengeance, round the red 
ruin of their capital ; a warrior from .the frost-bound 
shores of the troubled. Don, after inflicting the most 


awful retributive justice on the oppressors of mankind 
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that ever divine Providence permitted to be exhibited as 
ah example to the world, and chasing the spoilers over 
the surface of Europe, has reached our gratulating isle 
from (almost ) the opposite coast. Wonderful as is the 
age in which we live, this is, indeed, one of the most 
wonderful events that has occurred. 

Though certainly not of the class of sceptics, who would 
not believe that the reverse of fortune ‘suffered by the 
tyrant of France was most decisive and fruitful of future 
blessings, we cannot refrain from expressing our extreme 
delight at receiving, in the person of Alexander Zutlu- 
tum as it were ocular demonstration of the fact, that the 
wicked tools of lawless ambition are, to the letter, glori- 
ously broken to pieces and annihilated. 

That a matter which, from the association of ideas to 
which it gives rise, affords us so. much pleasure, should 
be in an opposite ratio disagreeable and painful to our 
patriots, is by no means uncommon. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised to observe, that the visit of this welcome 
stranger has excited all the spleen, as his presence pro- 
vokes the bitterest taunts of the factious anti-British 
party, known by the name and title of the Talents. While 
we, in the form of this brave man, behold one of the 
liberators of Europe, they see in him only one of the foes _ 
of their idol Buonaparte: while we hail in this gallant 
Cossack the representative of that body which has realized 


_ our wishes and fulfilled our hopes, they discover in him 


only the emblem of those whose exertions and valour have 
defeated their projects for coming jnto power, and proved 
every “ prognosticated prophesy” they uttered to be fallaci- 
ous. Heis to us, the sign of confirmed success ; to them the 
symbol of defeated aspirations—he is to us the minister of 
good; tothem the demon of evil. And can we therefore 
wonder that they dislike—that they hate him? Can we 
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wonder, that, though from the Niemen and the Bug, to 
the Elbe and the Weser,; this man and his comrades in 
arms have been welcomed as brothers and deliverers, that 
onthe Thames they are received with contumely and 
reproach. No! They have done too much for the com- 
mon cause, not to be poison in the breasts of our oppo- 
sition; gnd therefore it is, that the Party Gazette takes 
every opportunity of disparaging and abusing the stranger, 
whose arrival in this country has excited in loyal minds 
feelings of a gratifying and pleasurabie description. It 
is, therefore, that the patriotic writers in that newspaper 
style him contemptuously, “ this fellow” (19 April)— 
that they ridicule his appearance in the Park to gratify 
the British metropolis with a view of the habits, man 
ners, &c. of the heroes who have: saved Europe; and 
that a few days later they falsely state, in order to insult 
this unoffending individual, that he was invited to the 
Mansion House, but got drunk by the way. ‘Towards an 
enemy, such wanton, brutal, and repeated insolence would 
be a breach of charity and humanity ; towards the subject 
of ar ally, visiting us under the circumstances of this 
Cossack, such conduct is more disgraceful than we shall 
describe, and alike disreputable to the characters of the 
authors of these shameless paragraphs, and injurious to 
the hospitable reputation and interests of the community, 
which are, however, too firmly-established to be hurt by 
the despicable efforts of persons so unworthy. 

We could not help calling the public notice to these 
pitiful exacerbations of party rancour, as indicative of the 
augmented despuir and consequently increased malignity of 
the miserable faction. Let them tell us of Scythian hordes 
and uncultivated boors—if civilization has the effect. of 
rendering men as bad subjects and citizens as they prove, 
we will pray that the Muscovite may remain ignorant and 
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rude—then he will love his country instead of defaming 
it; then he will fight for and not against it; then he will 
serve his king and not his king’s enemies; then he will 
repel and not court invasion; then he will destroy and. 
not applaud the schemes of foreign tyrants ; then lie will 
be every thing that is opposite to these his calumniators. 

Of this subject we now take our leave, The stupen- 
dous revolution of affairs which has led to this picture, in 
which we see the Northern swarms over-running for the 
purpose of enfranchising, as, many centuries ago, they 
overrun for the purpose of enslaving Europe, is so me- 
morable and mighty, that we have assumed this type of 
it for our frontispiece, and present to the public the 
famous Cossacx’s receiving the good-humoured welcome 
of honest Joun Buu. 


‘i 


P—RL—NT—RY CRITICISMS. 
No. 2. 





Sir Francis B—p—rtr. 


Full of old saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays bis part. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Havina, in my last, criticised the performances of the 
principal Parl—t—ry actor in the serio-comique line, I 
shall devote this essay to the chief performer in farce 
and pantomime. This Mime evinced a very early and 

decided predilection for the stage; insomuch so indeed, 
that many observant persons thought he would rather cut 
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a figure on a common scaffold in the open streets, as 
mountebanks do, than be excluded from the gratification 
of his darling passion, that of appearing before the 
pablic, He was for some time favoured with the able tui- 
tion of the old stager, under whose directions the ** Diver. 
sions of Purley,’ and several political Interludes, were got 
up—and made rapid progress in his education, He soon 
acquired a perfect knowledge of all the tricks, and shifts, 
and transformatians, and evasions, necessary to the con- 
stitution of an accomplished actor in this way. | So perfect 
a master of mimosis was never made in a shorter period, 
Then he studied with equal success every variety of stage 
effect ; and those who have never seen what the brute 
creation, videlicet, Bears, monkeys, or dancing-dogs, are 
capable of acquiring, would be astonished at the scien- 
tific advancement made in the mimic art by an animal 
whose lack of intellect was so notorious and excessive, 
From the very Coates of politically histrionic abilities he 
rose speedily to be a second Betty, full of rant, sensibility, 
declamation, windy inflation, and invisible genius. Hise 
instructions being completed, he was brought out, and 
played with considerable applause at Brentford, Hackney, 
and other villages in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
He next made his debut at Covent Garden, and carried 
off the palm by the aid of the Westminster boys, the 
merits of whose performances are too well known to 
require panegyric. Even the theatrical talent of Sheridan 
was eclipsed by the lustre of his fame. But the great 
misfortune which attended these representations wag, 
that the actor would not be content with the applause his 
mimicry and sleights of hand acquired him in public; ‘he 
would be playing off hisantics upon his friends in pri- 
vate.. Thus, having been much admired for the skill with 
which he cut.off a fowl’s head and rejoined it to the 
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body, he enlarged “the experiment, and actually cut his 
colleague’s throat; and on another occasion, wishing, for 
the purpose of being able to expose the practice on the 
stage, to acquire a knowledge of the art of bribery, he 
practised it himself among the Isleworth millers, which 
being discovered, brought him into great disrepute. But 
impudence, the never-failing friend to theatrical merit, 
bore him through; and he is now, as I have already said, 
the chief performer in farce and pantomime, not oniy for 
the amusement of company at taverns, but an the great 
stage at St. St-———n’s. 
Indescribing bim as a public speaker, I shall treat not 
only of the manner but of the matter of his exertions, for 
they are so intimately connected as not to be separately — 
intelligible. The only character he ever attempts to 
sustain is that of representing Griefs; and his imitations 
are solely confined to complaints, and occasional accusa- 
tions of oppression and unconstitutional practices. ‘To 
fit himself for the latter, he has pored over a few old 
statutes, not only storing his own shallow mind with 
them by common study, but teaching his son to read them 
in Latin, thus fixing them for ever on his own memory— 
as it is well known the best way to learn any. thing is to 
set about teaching it, But the weakness of his under- 
standing defeats his purpose, and in all the farces in 
which he acts, founded upon Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, Black Letter, &c. &c. nothing is so visible as his 
utter ignorance of the part he undertakes, the adequate 
performing of which certainly requires greater powers 
than he possesses; a depth of thought beyond superficial 
observation, and a soundness of judgment superior to the 
flimsy acquisitions of a Charlatan, But it is in the 
pathetic that his failures are the most whimsical, and the 
effect of his attempts the most ludicrous, He will recite . 
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long rigmarole stories about foolish and lying grievances, 
which never existed, with all the gravity of aspect ima- 
ginable; state horrible misdoings, that are bred by his 
own fancy, or imposed upon his poor understanding by 
knaves, with the utmost inflexibility of muscle, tone, and 
gesture; so that to hear and sce him, an uninformed person 
would believe there was some foundation for them. If 
a thief is whipped, he acts it over with all the solemnity 
of a public outrage; if a rogue is pilloried, he exposes the 
gross injustice in the most terrific language that sham- 
feeling can assume; and if a villain is hanged, all the 
sympathies of *his nature are called into action to paint 
the horrid barbarity of laws that can bathe in the blood 
of crime. Such topics, with the accompaniments of small 
penny loaves to assist the figures of oratory, are his 
soul's delight, and in this way 


_ He struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 


As aspeaker, he is heard to advantage at taverns, where 
the applause of the audience is sure to follow his rhodo- 
montades upon subjects as worn out as his oratory—as 
threadbare as his patriotism. There, amid wine and 
wassal, he contrives to declaim in tolerable style, from 
the top ofa table, for three quarters of an hour or an hour 
together. But his genius, however Towering, is cowed 
on the senatorial boards. The certainty of detection in 
his fallacies, the dread of contradiction and refutation, 
and the anticipation of laceration and exposure to ridicule 
and contempt, destroy his energies, He stammers and is 
confused; he wanders, and eludes without discussing his 
subject; he asserts faintly, and only proceeds with any thing 
like fluency when he can pursue for a few minutes any of 
the common-place themes upon which he so amply enlarges 
elsewhere, There is no information to be gathered from 
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his remaris :—there is neither novelty nor neatness in his 
atyle :—like Major Cartwright’s Parliamentary Reform, he 
has the same unvarying recurrence to the corruption of 
the age, and upon this he dwells inthe same drivelling 
monotonous way at all times and seasons. 

His voice is harsh and anpleasant, particularly in its 
higher notes, when loudness without body confers upon it 
‘acharacter almost unique for the extent of the disagree- 
able. At.the close of every sentence delivered in an 
elevated tone, he treats the hearer with a voluntary and 
adilitional “ahay.” As he warms, his small face.reddens 
and his long nose assumes a portentous fierceness. In 
action he is rather genteel than graceful, but uses very 
little except in swinging his right arm. Upon the whole 
he is an indifferent speaker, without pretensions to oratory. 
Accustomed to address himself to the passions of persons 
of the lowest understanding, he cannot (even were he 
possessed of abilities) divest himself of the habit of 
declaiming by rote instead of enforcing. the dictation of 
reason, or being guided in argument by the light of truth. 
Flimsy and superficial, he is the Demosthenes of the 
Hustings, and the Thersites of the Tavern; but lame, 
impotent, and spiritless, when he comes to contention 
with men of even second or third-rate talent. He has, 
indeed, acyuired greater self-possession and fluency by 
practice than he originally possessed; but still, even his 
best passages are spoiled in effect by a hesitating and 
confused delivery—the stammer at the beginning, and 
the “ahay” at the end of most of his sentences, would 
mar the force of the emanations of a great mind; but, 
when added to the frothy effusions of a wretched 
declaimer, without varietv or strength, they render his 
performance too contemptible for further criticism from 
Brack Rop. 
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THE ECONOMY OF A BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
From QuEVEDO. 


(Continued from page 310.) 


To wean him from the effeminate pleasures which attach 
children to the parent roof, and to relieve himself from a 
burdensome charge, Don Alonso determined to send his 
son to a boarding-school. There resided in Segovia a 
certain licentiate, surnamed Cabra, whose profession it 
was to educate young gentlemen: to this pedagogue was 
Don Diego sent ; and I was appointed to accompany him 
as his servant. We were accordingly, on the first Sunday 
in Lent, consigned over tothe power of Hunger himself; 
for the avarice and misery of Signor Cabra will not admit 
of exaggeration. This animal was tall and graw-boned ; 
his head was one of the smallest I had ever seen; and his 
skin partook of the redness of a carrot, but may be better 
described by the negative simile contained in the well- 
known saying, “ there is neither dog nor cat of that 
colour.” His eyes, retired towards the occiput, had left 
only hollow cavities; which seemed to have been intcnd- 
ed for the reception of lights, to warn others from so 
frightful an object, rather than for any convenience of his 
own. His nose, or the remains of it, indicated that even 
the earlier period of his life had been graced with a dar- 
ling vice, although of a different nature from that which 
now accompanied his declining years. His beard, grisly 
and discoloured, only served to render more horrible the 
yawning gulph it surrounded; from which the teeth, if 
he ever possessed avy, had entirely disappeared. His 
VOL. XII. “BSE 
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arms were dry and withered asa sapless vine; and his 
hands, without the labour of dissection, might have been 
exhibited as a fair specimen of the anatomy of those 
extremities of the human form. Viewed from the body 
d@#nwards, his figure might have been mistaken for the 
cheese-fork of a Cyclops, or, more properly, a mathema- 
tical instrument for an inhabitant of Laputa. He usually 
walked. at a slow and measured pace; but if any accident 
hurried him into a less equal motion, his bones rattled 
like the alms-box of St. Lazarus. His habit was phthisi- 
cal; his speech grave and laboured; but the vestments 
which adorned the exterior of this extraordinary person- 
age are scarcely capable of description. ‘The bonnet had 
once been composed of broad-cloth; but was now indebt- 
ed for its weight and consistence to the exuberant pro- 
duce of his head—the accumulated moisture of fifty 
years; and, from the innumerable holes which had been 
gnawed into it by the rats, it was evident that he was 
occasionally obliged to divide its possession with more 
than one species of vermin. Of the cassock, which 
reached from his neck to his heels, and thus served to 
screen a whole, chapter of miserable circumstances, it 
might be doubted whether the tailor had made it for the 
man, or that nature had made the man for it—so per- 
fectly did its fashion and texture accord with the figure 
and the tout ensemble of the very singular subject it erve- 
loped. Each shoe had sufficient capacity for the tomb of 
a Philistine. As for his chamber, or the recess which wit- 
nessed the nightly slumbers of this living skeleton, it 
was as bare of furniture as the garret of an author: even 
the spiders, despairing to find therein their wonted 
slender sustenance, avoided this mausoleum of a starving 
pettifogger. With the exception of a curious apparatus 
to conjure rats, which discovered at once his superstition 
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and his persuasion, that, in spite of appearances, he had 
something to lose, his bed comprised the only moveable : 
it was placed on the ground ; and he made it his boast, 
that he always slept on one side, to avoid wearing out the 
sheets. In short, he was arch-poor and super-miserable, 
To the charge of this gentleman were we committed, 
by the wisdom of my young master’s father, On our 
arrival, he showed us our apartment, and made us.an 
harangue, which, to save time, happily did not last long, 
‘The dinner-hour arrived while we were engaged in learn- 
ing the nature of our future occupations; and we were 
accordingly summoned to the refectory, Into this room, 
about the size of a half-peck measure, were crowded five 
scholars; and the servitors appeared, by their anxious 
and hungry countenances, to be stationed behind them, 
for the purpose of watching over their own individual 
interests, rather than to supply the wants of their masters, 
I took my post behind Don Diego, and could not heip ~ 
being struck and affected with the looks of the miserable 
group; whose faces were as yellow as if they had been 
painted with diachylon, The licentiate said grace, and 
seated himself at the head of the table. ‘The meal had, 
to say the most for it, two of the qualities of eternity— 
neither beginning nor end. Broth was served up in 
wooden bowls, which had, by continual scraping, been 
rendered so transparent, that, in eating out of one of 
them, Narcissus would have incurred greater danger 
than from the fountain, I noted with avhat anxiety the 
extenuated fingers of the master chaced an orphan pea, 
which swam in giddy solitude around the interminable 
basin. At every sup he exclaimed, “ Certainly, there is 
nothing in nature can equal thee, delicious broth! Let 
them say what they will, every thing else is vice and 
gluttony.” —‘ May the devil drown yau in it,” thought 1; 
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when a lean lad, of whom_only one half appeared to be 
of this world, entered with a dish of meat, which seemed 
to have been scraped from his own bones. A single 
turnip garnished the meagre service, which had no sooner 
met Cabra’s eye, than he cried out, “ What! are there 
turnips? ‘To my. taste, no patridge is like them. Eat, 
my children, I love to see you eat!” He then appor- 
tioned to each such a share of the mutton, that, with 
what stuck to the fingers and teeth, the stomach was 
cheated of all sort of participation. In the mean time, he 
encouraged them by saying, “ Eat, for ye are young, 
and it gives me pleasure to see your good appetites.” 
The sorry pittance having, as if by enchantment, vanished 
from before the eyes of the suffering youths, there 
remained a few crumbs on the table, and some skin and 
bones in the dish. What a display for beings whose 
bowels yearned for hunger! “ Let us leave this,” said 
the pedagogue, “ for the servants, who must also have 
their dinner. God forbid that we should eat the whole!” 
For the moment, as I had at least entered this house of 
penury with a full stomach, the ridicule which attached 
to this speech struck me more forcibly than the misery of 
the prospect before me: I burst out into a horse-laugh, 
opening my mouth in such a way as might have afforded 
no mean estimate of ‘its capacity—which was certainly 
commensurate with all the eatables onthe table. This 
drew upon me a rebuke and some old moral sentences 
from Cabra; who afterwards departed with the young 
gentlemen, leaving us in the occupation of their seats, 
I now began to observe, that the affair was too. serious to 
be trifled with;.and as I happened to be, on account of 
my recent arrival, the strongest of the. party, I made no 
scruple of seizing upon the dish, and appropriating the 
whole to myself. The outcries of the defrauded wretches 
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again brought in their less violent tormentor; who re- 
commended us to eat like brethren, and assured us, not- 
withstanding all demonstration to the contrary, that 
there was actually plenty for us all. ‘The poor devils were 
obliged to content themselves with this solemn assurance, 
and literally to dine upon air. 

The supper was, if possible, still more miserable; and 
not at all the better for its connexion with the pedagogue 
himself: it consisted of a moftsel of a roast goat*. But, 
by way of compensation, we were told that a vacant 
stomach was the best preventive of indigestion—which 
was an enemy to sleep and successful study; and, in sup- 
port of this opinion, he cited a long string of infernal 
physicians, 

In this way we were ina short time dieted into the 
same pitiable condition as the rest of the inhabitants of 
this mansion of famine and despair. Our countenances 
assumed a saffron hue, and our bodies shrunk from our 
clothes with incredible rapidity. We wandered about 
the house like spirits dismally gliding over the battle- 
ments of a ruined tower, ruefully ruminating upon bare 
walls and empty platters. Far from finding our under- 
standings enlarge in proportion to the diminution of our 
corporeal frames, we were incapable of ‘thinking of, or 
attending to, any thing but our wants and our miseries, 
In this emergency, our only resource was in an applica- 
tion to Don Alonso; to whom his son, in consequence 
of my earnest persuasion, wrote a faithful detail of our 
sufferings: but Cabra found means to counteract our 
scheme, by representing the ‘complaint to be the effect 
of idleness and disinclination to study; and the account 
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* Cabra; Anglice goat. 
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itself appeared to be so exaggerated, that it entirely failed 
of gaining credit. Could we have produced our persons, 
we should not, however, have wanted satisfactory 
vouchers of its truth. Sleep alone afforded us any relief 
from our cares, as it enabled us to feast our imaginations 
with dainties, the substance of which we were forbidden 
to taste; but here our evil genius, in the person of the 
watchful pettifogger, again interposed, and snatched us 
every morning at six o'clock from our visionary enjoy- 
ments, To rid ourselves at least from this torment, we 
determined to feign indisposition: we pretended to be 
afflicted with frequent and violent colics; in the persua- 
sion that he would not put himself to the expense of 
two farthings to molest us with medicines. Unfortu- 
nately we reckoned without our host, or, rather, without 
his sire ;. who had lived and died an apothecary, and left 
him some old drugs and recipes. He accordingly availed 
himself on this occasion of that part of his inheritance; 
and, having completed the abominable compound, called 
up anold woman, an aunt of his and his only domestic, 
and ordered her to administer it in the shape most repug- 
nant to human feelings. 

The operator was an old Jezabel of seventy, deaf as a 
beetle, and almost as blind as amole. She was remark- 
able chiefly for her snuff and devotion, the former of 
which bedaubed her nose and chin in the most unseemly 
manner—the latter was indicafed by intumerable strings 
of beads which appended to her slovenly person; and 
both frequently formed. component parts of her meagre 
cookery. The quality of Don Diego recommended him 
as the first victim to be offered to the instrument of this 
priestess of misety ; but the restlessness of the patient, 
and the treachery of her sight, saved-him from the sacri- 
fice, while the unfortunate youth rent the ajr with his 
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cries. I immediately arose, and began to dress myself 
with great expedition; but I found it too late to make 
an honourable retreat. I was born to suffer! 

This wretched life lasted until the following Christmas, 
about which time one of the boys falling dangerously ill, 
regular medical assistance was not called to his aid until 
it was too late; and he died, according to the report of 
the physician, of hunger. The circumstance becoming 
the subject of conversation, it at length reached the ears 
of Don Alonso, and induced him to visit us, in order to 
inquire into the truth of the report. Our appearance was 
sufficient to assure him ; and he loaded the miserable 
author of our sufferings with his execrations, Such was 
our situation, that it was necessary to remove us with the 
utmost tenderness and care; and we left the gloomy 
abode, after bidding adieu to our unfortunate companions 
—who wept over us with the same feelings as are pos- 
sessed by the captive Christians of Algiers, when they 
witness the departure of their ransomed brethren. | 


S. B. 
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TOUCHES ON THEATRICALS. 
On and off the Stage. 


(Continued from page 345.) 


PART IL. 


ARGUMENT. 


Deprecartion, addressed to the softer Sex. Exquisite 
and unimpeachable Purity of the theatrical Character, 
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Moses. His Mode of teaching Morals.—Cuartes Kem- 
sie. His Scorn of Deceit. His-graceful Animation, His 


. Cassio.—Liston. His chastened Humour. His Variety. 


The probable Source of his Fascination—Raz. Undone 
by his want of the first of public Qualities —An Expedient 
to raise Contributions on the public Taste.—A new Per- 
former.—Creswett. An Elephant’s Homage to an 
Audience of Philosophers—Marurws. Characters for 
History.—Genuine Patriotism contrasted with the perish- 
able Honours of some showy Names, such as Lord WEL- 
Linaton’s, &c. &c. &e, | 


PART TI. 


Their glittering tents he pass’d, and now is come 
" Ento the blissful field, through groves of myrrh, 

And flowering odours, cassia, nard, and balm, 

A wilderness of sweets ; for nature here 

Wanton'd as in ber prime, and play‘d at will 

Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. 


PARADISE Lost, 


Now, should some tender spirits tremble 
At all my scorn, from Eyre to KemBie 7 
~ Mild melting maids of sob and sigh, 
Victims of pretty sympathy, 
That see with equal cureless woe, © 
A sparrow and a lover low, 
And fairly sworn to die of sorrow, 
Look out another toy to-morrow : 
Peace to the gentle souls! the Things 
I strike, would laugh at scorpion stings. 
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* A motley crew, where all the race 

Of folly find their resting-place. 

Where, if some bright exceptions beam 
Round the dark haunt their passing gleam, 
Like tapers burning in the tomb, 

They only show the depth of gloom. 

Here the loose fair, alike decay’d 

In heart and head, can fix her trade; 
Cheer’d by companionship, the rake 

His vengeance on the world may take, 
Run all the mimic ruin o'er, 

And paint the vice he lov’d before. 

Nay, then, though maids or parsons swear, 
Satire itself were justice here! 

When Israel's prophet-chieftain came 
To wake his fallen tribes from shame, 
Bade he upon the stubborn shore 
The desert’s thousand lions roar? 

No! by a judgment more severe, 
"T'was vermin work’d the tardy fear; 





* A motley crew.—lLl-natured persons will pretend from this, 
that I have a hostility to theatres; they are quite mistaken. I 
honour them from the bottom of my heart. I acknowledge, as 
mere extravagance, the casual aspersions which those verses con- 
tain. I believe the performers to be as perfect in private as in 
public; to be as virtuous as their most intimate friends believe 
them to be; or rather of that tried and practised morality which 
cannot be tarnished by the stage. And who, after this, can 
doubt of my respect, nay of my partiality? But the charge is 
idle. Whoever doubted of ‘the ‘intact and icy delicacy of the 
Jounstons, Epwins, Ecrertons, Varanceys, &c. &c. &c. is 
there not one all-sufficient answer to the doubters, if such there 
were, ‘* Js not Mrs. Siddons unstained ? 
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Of every viler nature form’d, 

Round him the eager evils swarm’d, 

And call’d from marsh, and mire, and nt. 

* Lice as they were, they plagu’d the land! ’ 
+ Come, gentle Cuar es, in front we'll placé 

The long-drawn preface of thy face, 





* Lice as they were.—Sir J. S—ncl—t is positive that this must 
have been an error of the historian. The animalcule in question 
being one’ of the most indolent and circumscribed beings on 
- earth. However the error is less to be attributed to Moses than 

to his age, which was signally deficient in natural history. If 
the writer had been wise enough to reflect a moment on the in- 
adequacy of his insect, he would undoubtedly have substituted 
another notorieus for its activity: the Warcg, Gallice, Puce, 
Anglice, ‘ Flea,’’ would bave wrought the miracle in perfection ; 
nothing being more exquisite than its mechanism, for springs 
and suctions of all kinds. Sir John has ascertained, by the most 
minute and reiterated experiments, that one of those creatures, 
in full health and spirits, can jump six hundred times its own 
height. A man springing in the same proportion could light at 
‘once on the top of Vesuvius. Here thén was the ‘‘ dignus 
‘vindice modus.’ And for this rapid and stimulant minister 
' Moses commemorated the ¢6esp, Gall. Pou; Espan. Piojo; Anglice, 
. Louse-~pungent and laborious, it is true—but decidedly un- 
equal to teach Egyptian hides morality. 
¢ Gentle Casnizs.—Gentle, as we say, “fidus Achates,” a 
soft appendage to softness, and fitted to cleave to this sober-souled 
performer at all times and seasons, Yet Charles Kemble’s figure 
is not decidedly bad, nor his voice utterly indistinct, nor his 
education of that natural savageness which has brightened the — 
faculties of so many among the brethren, But, in spite of all, an 
old major of the guards cannot pluck up an humbler share of 
human feeling. The “ remainder biscuit after a voyage,” the 
** man cut after supper out of a cheesesparing,” are simple, im- 
pressive, and affecting to him. 
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Disdaining by a single line 
To hint the wondrous work within. 
Steady as that fair sign, display’d 
Where barbers ply their fearful trade, 
Oft has the bumpkin turn’d to view 
The nose and mouth to nature true; 
The eye so big, the crop so trim, 
The moveless, endless length of limb; 
Semblance divine! of flesh and blood, 
Yet all, alas! wig, wash, and wood. 
Yes, Prince of Stoics! let the fool, 
Spoil’d by one Garaicn’s antique school, 
Prattle of tear, and smile and sigh, 
Mere cant of sensibility ! 
We who well know the passions border, 
At best, on sometlting like disorder; 
Know that by wholesale to expel them, 
Is quite the shortest way to quell them. 
When Romeo, gallant, young, and brave, 
Takes measure of “ his unmade grave,” 
And nature’s vulgar symptoms break 
In silence down the gazer’s cheek, 
Then let my fav’rite actor stand 
With all his throbbing’s tight in hand, 
Careful and cool to sink or swell, 
Just as the prompter rings the bell ; 
And, when at last, he’s doom’d to die, 
Such is the law of tragedy, 
Scorning to tax. our free-born eyes, 
For British or Italian lies, 
With sober tread and vacant’glare, 
Bidding the audience not despair; 
And master of his agonies, 
Smoothing his doublet ¢’er he dies. 
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And yet, when Cassio’s giddy heart, 
Yields to the tempter’s easy ‘art ; 
The meanless smile, the wandering stare, 
The reeling step, the stammer’d prayer, 
The thousand chasing thoughts that wind 
Through the repentant drunkard’s mind ; 
The paintless taunt at random tost, 
The coxcomb tale, the drivelling boast, 
Treading on “‘ nature’s kibe,” declare, 
The actor is no actor there *, 
Now Cuartes away I turn from thee, 
Licentiate grave of tragedy ; 
In murder qualified to start, 
And kill by all the rules of art ; 
To laud a puffing empiric, 
Who makes me smile, and makes me sick. 
+ See Liston, hand, and foot, and eye, 
Allhard at work with mimicry; 
His best exploit some hackney’d trap, 
To raise a tasteful gallery-clap. 
Talk if you will, of dext’rous hit, 
Epwin’s loose whim, or K1na’s grave wit ; 
With one sole talent, gross grimace, 
Nature had vouchsaf’d him a face, 





* No actor there.—Laudibus vini arguitur, &c. &c.—Honr. 

+ See Liston.—-An actor who gives me unspeakable ennui by 
all his powers of foolery. A few vulgar grimaces, a few mono- 
tonous cants, a solid impenetrability to improvement, and a coun- 
tenance of anparalleled hideousness, are his’ titles to the Jaurel. 
As a buffoon, he might be endured; as a Comedian, allis “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” 

Son ceeur peut étre a Ja vertu, 
Mais son visage est bien au crime.” 
SEGUR. 
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Half in neglect and hurry made, 
Half just to help him toa trade; 
To him and wolves in common given, 
Like nothing human under heav’n, 
How then, can pow’rs like his contrive, 
Seen for an hour, the next to live ! 
What makes the worn-out mime go down 
With that poor patient brute, the town? 
See the whole secret lie between 
His chin and nose, and nose and chin ! 
When beaus arid belles are yawning round him, 
And all his gathering fates confound him ; 
When, with disgust or slumber dumb, 
Not e’en one gallery-clap will come, 
Touching the goal, half lost, half hiss’d, 
‘The wag puts on his master-twist, 
Strains his rude eye with horrid leer, 
And shows his fangs from ear to ear. 
The broad grimace the critics swallow, 
Impatient of the joke to follow : 
Long may they wait and wait in vain, 
He only shows his fangs again! 

Pray, reader! have you never seen, 
Coop’d in its cunning wire machine, 
A little urchin plunging, frisking, 
His brush with endless capers whisking, 
Plaything for infancy or age, 
A squirrel bouncing in its cage? 
Yet let him do his best, the squir’l, 
Can only go from twirl to twirl; 
And,.spent within his weary bound, 
Still clamber round, and round, and round, 
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Too long, from London's brighter day 
Coldly repell’d, comes modest Rax * ; 
And, still depress’d by idle dread, 

His voice is dim, and faint his tread ; 
Yet, when the glow of true applause 
His spirit’s frozen current thaws, 
Rushing and high the feelings roll 
Warm from the actor’s native soul ; 
Youth’s graceful pride, love’s soft despair, 
And bold revenge are mingling there. 
Then bid it roll, that generous tide, 
Coldness and carelessness defied, 

Till its strong current bears thy name, 
Unflatter’d, down to Barry’s fame. 

When, spite of Lisron’s hideous grin, 
And t Youna’s rude roar, the houses thin, 
No charm in Jonxston’s easy charms }, 
Bot rton’s plump neck, or Boorn’s white arms; - 
When thankless orders straggle in, 

§ And Sxerry in a box is seen; 





a 


* Modest Rae.—The epithet is rather unusual under his cir- 
cumstances ; but this actor dees absolutely appear diffident and 
depressed by some timidity which he has-no right to feel.. While 
this unfortunate faculty lasts, he must be content with diminished 
+ We differ widely from the author in the estimate of this per- 
former's merits. It will be observed, that many of his opinions 
are very dissimilar from those entertained by—Tuz Epitor. 

t Johnston's sasy charms.—A pretty womap, and supposed to 
be one of the most pleasing on and off the stage!!! 

§ Skeffy.—A sad but perfectly reasonable abbreviation, half a 
name for half a man. “ To be pitiful, and be courteous,” was once 
thought a part of virtue; poor Skeffington is virtuous to its full 
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Then lugg’d from neighbour Poxrro’s, 
To fill the desolated rows, 

* Comes the live Elephant: the mob 
Rush to the house, with open fob. 

He comes, the mighty monster comes! 
Bray all ye trumpets, peal ye deums! 





measure. Nothing in the aspects of buman decrepitude can be 
more pitiful, nothing in the shapes of courtesy, from the negro 
that sweeps the crossing at Blackfriars, up to SirC. Cotterel, can 
bend with more cringing mendicity. This biped absurdity is also 
among the admiranda of the theatre; a lounger, a writer, nay, 
the actual author of several ephemera, once heard of under the 
title of the Sleeping Beauty, Aurora, &c.—Ephemera! I beg his 
pardon, Some of them lived two days, nay one, I think, 
triumphed for an entire week. 

* Comes the live Elephant.—An incomparable invention for 
popular delight. Stuffed monsters had before exhibited their 
monstrosities on the boards, and vain it were to tell how many 
a squab Highlander, and brawny corporal of the guards, perspired 
in the legs and bellies, and-front parts, and back parts, of these 
noble imitators. But something more was wanting. A live 
Elephant was brought forward, and the cognoscenti above and 
below were enraptured, for the fiftieth or the hundredth time, by 
his performance. It must be owned that it had the advantage of 
novelty, and that no compound of wicker-work and Scotchmen 
could have gone through the same manceuvre with any thing of 
equal effect, vigour, or continuance, He regularly advanced to 
the front with a roar, by way of signal ; stopped in the most con - 
spicuous place, and instantly, with a fearful elevation of trunk 
and tail, commenced a general deluge of the stage. Elephants 
may not have the gift of speech as Mr. Cueswext has, but they 
are wise beasts; and could Mr. Creswe tt himself have chosen a 
more simple and gbvious expression of respect for his enlightened 
admirers ? 
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Sparkle ye spears! ye bammers sweep! 
Ye minstrels! murder sound and sleep. 
From box to box the plaudits ring, 
From pit to answering gallery spring, 
And ladies bright and ladies high 
Yield to the glowing sympathy. 
(Prais’d be our philosophic age) 
When Sancuo* irrigates the stage. 

+ An Elephant! and Creswect there! 
Shame on the drowsy manager ! 
When art with happiest nature vies, 
To make the brute before his eyes. 
Heavy of head and rude of limb, 
Pond’ rous, irrational, and grim, 
Who in that shape and visage gaunt, 
Could miss the human Elephant? 
Then Harais, saving time and trouble, 
Bless’d with this matchless monster-double ; © 
Still you may crowd your rows and rob 
The naturalists of the mob. 
Train’d by his fellow brutes’ example, 
This thing can howl, and rend, and trample, 
Charm the Savans with native skill, 
And irrigate them if they will. 





* Or Pompey.—I forget which is the savage’s favourite pra- 


nomen, | 


t Creswell there-—-A great actor, unrivalled for dumb sena-- 


tors, heroes made to be killed, confidants, &c. &c.—the heir- 
apparent of Bluebeard Barrymore, in all pantomime kings. But 
Ihave here given even a mote appropriate direction to his genius ; 
the tusks and the tail may be rather aukward at first, but diffi- 
culties vanish before the force of nature: “ Jl piu duro passo & 
quel della soglia.” 











Touches on Theatricais. 


Buried in mufflers to the chin, 
Bundled in triple Benjamin, 
His hat all brim, his coat ail cape, 
A blood, acoachman, andan ape; 
lis speech a slang, his gait a swing, 
* See Marucws! Bang-up! just the thing! 
Like my old razor, rudely keen, 
That shaves, but oftener cuts the skin. 
The toiling Satirist gives to shame, 
The lost disgrace of B——n’s name. 
The groomlike glories that degrade, 
+ E’en the base fronts of B—— and L-——, 





*See Mathews.—An excellent mimic, active, variogs, and ac- 
curate ; a bad actor, and the worst singer that perhaps ever ven- 
tured to astonish an audience. Butstill a favourite from bis ready 
ridicule of the vulgarities of the day. The “ four-in-hand,” a club 
of full-grown fools, who, with an irresistible consciousness of 
their natural destination, turned stable-boys and coachmen, met 
with some of his finest caricatura; and this gang of brutes and 
bruisers were, between the mimic and the marshal of the King's 
Bench, gradually dismounted, A few impenetrable poor devils 
still fourish away, however, in defiance of contempt, and whips 
and sparring gloves are yet among lordly equipments; but the 
body has been too much trampled on to revive, and private mad- 
houses and turnkeys are consuming the remnants by a rapid 
decay. 

+ Een the tase fronts.—Those initials are at once in scorn and 
mercy. The individuals themselves will understand them. At 
all events I am of honest Dogberry's opitiion. 

. Dogh. If you catch a thief, youtray saspect him by virtue of your office 
to be no true man, and, for such kind of men, the less you meddld or 
make with them, why the more is fer your hovesty. 

3d Watch. If we know him to be o thief, ehull we notlay bands on 
him? 
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Takes off the sulky silly stalk, 

Of sapient A——, gallant H——, 

C——-’s loose roll, the beggar slouch 

That marks the soul of mean L—— ; 

The empty pride, the solemn sneer 

Of ev'ry soft-skull’d shambling p——r; 

The stamp that nature scorning left on, 

‘fhe high-born back of coachman S—ft— *; 

The limp of ¢ bruiser B——, 

Torpedo P——t’s waking snore ; 

Unmanly youth, unhonour’d age; 

And pillories them on the stage. 

Yet rest not here, I'll lead thee yet, 

~ Where Britain claims a mightier debt ; 

I'll lead thee where, last born of hell! 

Holding her dark conventicte, 

Faction the burning sceptre waves 

O’er her rude herd of patriot slaves, 

Pll point, where lowest of the crowd, 

+ B——tt, of lust and treason proud, 








~- 


. Dogb. Truly, by your office, you may. But, I think, they that tyunch 
pitch will be defiled ; tle most peaceable way for you, if you do take a 
thief, isto let him show himself one, and steal out of your company. 


* Barrister B ‘scoachman, in his electioneering mishap. 

+ Bruiser B—m—re.—& distressed genius. And genius: has, 
as it is generally conceived, been somewhat in the same situation 
from the beginning of time. But who would have otherwise con- 
ceived his lordship's connexion with the ‘*‘ mighty dead ?” 

~ & Meonides nullos ipse reliquit apes’—a connexion with the 
“« mighty living,” is attainable at any time bya catch, a curricle, 
ora Pharoah bank. 

t B—+tt, of lust»+—Nothing but the fact could have con- 
vinced me that such a creature could have contrived, by any art, 
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Unthank ful for his last reprieve, 

Libels the throne that lets him live; 

* Where babbling F—k—ne nightly drains, , 
The black lixivium of his brains; 

Fresh from his bogs, where ¢ Irish T—— 
Frights the black synod with his cry ; 
Where, rampant folly maddens on 

+ The thwarted bile of H—ns—n ; 





or vice, or emergency, -to make himself an object of suspicion. 
The great German dramatist has sketched the character, but T had 
thought that snch a combination of cowardice and crime did not 
live beyond the drama. 

His Moorish assassin’s confession of faith is a portrait— 


“Ich bin ever, und zum Henker fahre das Privatleben. Zu curem 
Spiizbund, zv evrem Parforcehunde, zu eurem Fuchs, zu eurem Schiange, 
zu evrem Kuppler, und Henkerskuecht.” 

Yet, till lately, I should have merely set him down among the 

‘erdchtliche Heer der langen finger—a mere vulgar thirster after 
riot for the sake of its plunder. 

* Where lallling F——. — The model of a patriotic orator, 
‘* sleepless himself to give his bearers slzep;"’ but, like a noble 
lord's animated description of a ‘‘ rip of a race-horse’’ almost 
broken down. Where shall I look for the epitaph of this nedle 
and affecting ruin. Let Simonides help me. 


TloAAa Garywv, xos BOAAG Brim, KOs BOAAG xax’ eierwY 

Avipmwous, xesnot. 

Over this let Mrs. Clarke, “ if she bas tears, prepare to shed 
them now.” 3 
+ Trish T- .— A mere ranter, striving to clamber into notice 
on the backs of Catholic Petitions, &c, &c. &c. but most silly, 
extravagant, and wearisome. 

‘$ The Bile of H——.—“ Aye, 'll go up to Dublin, I'll blow 
up ‘the yillains, I'll pull the Lord Lieutenant by the nose, I'll 
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Where, * tricking T ey in disgrace 
Heaves many bitter sigh for place, 

And murmuring the backward prayer, 
On India flings his famish’d glare. 

Perish the tribe! Alike all curst 

With low ambition’s burning thirst: 
Fated to fix the sleepless eye, 

Where ruflian Popularity 

Pours from his den the muddy tide, 
With “ many a midnight murder” dyed, 
High thron’d above, the torturing fiend, 
Smiles at the sullen caitiff’s bend. 

¢ Stoop’d to the dust, to touch the brink, 
; Back from their lips the waters shrink ; 





hunt him over on his knees to C——n House. I'll teach castle 
minions what it is to vote against one of my pure, patriotic, up- 
right, unpensioned, unplaced family. Huzza, Boys! Uni- 
versal Suffrage, Independent Mobs, and Annual Parliaments, 
for ever!!"" And is this personage still suffered to be in his own 
tutelage ? Heaven preserve us! is there no humanity left? No 
cooling regimen, no blisters on the occiput, no quiet apartment, 
no clean straw ? 

* Tricking T—-—cy.— How like a fawning publican he looks!" 

SHAKESPEARE. 

+ Stooped to the dust.—-:ye, and lower if it were necessary. The 
end consecrates the means. When RosesPigrre was panting 
to lap the blood of a monarch, he could afford to kiss every 
paissarde in Paris. 

¢ Back from their lips.— Tili Tantale nulle"— 

“* Deprenduntur aque, queque imminct effegit arbor.” 

Tantalus and other meritorious exemplars of antiquity may have 
been satisfied with water, but latter times have improved upon 


' those rude propensities, and what could be offered to the defecated 


and delicate taste of a modern patriot less than blgod? Even for 
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Again, the vision’d fruitage nigh, 

Gleams golden on their weary eye ; 
* Again, the tartalizing soul 

Sees the blood-burden’d waters roll ; 





this there may be times and seasons. The French found it delicious 
when (horresco referens) they were drinking it in goblets full in 
the streets of Paris. It may be doubted whether they ielished ft 
quite so keenly on their late Fontainbleau excursion from Mos- 
cow, when they made beef-steaks of each other. But we may for 
a moment forget the wretched disturbers at home, to be thankful 


for the mighty deliverance abroad. The “ Lads of Paris’* can 
scarcely trouble us again. Those accomplished persons, the 
best dancers and robbers upon earth, are now at supper, “ not 
where they eat, but where they are eaten.” The whole horde 
of gay rufhans gone! The wolves of Smolensko howling and 
rioting over the bones of Grand Cardons, Clefs d’Or, and Cavaliers 
of the Legion of Honour. Now, as a Briton, I can be glad 
enough of this. But there may be different feelings on the sub- 
ject even here. Who or what is to console, for instance, the 
miserable compiler of that mountain of dreary inflation, called 
«* Crarke’s Travels in Russia,” &c. In what form of words is 
it to be insinuated to the Doctor, that the men who contrived all 
this, and sent the hero and his knights on a journey 

* Dove, nel caso disperate e rio 

Gli altri fan woti, egli Best#mMrA Divo—” 

AR1osTo. 


were actually Russians, the ‘‘ mean, slavish, downcast, spiritless, 
cowardly, nnteachable, starving, stinking Russians” (the Doc- 
tor’s vocabulary is vigorous); or that the nobles, who burned 
‘the land before their enemy, were not likely to be pickpochets ; 
or that the peasantry, who came by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, with pitebforks against cannon, to kill a Frenchman and 
die, were not necessarily much below human beings; or that 
there is no alternative between the supposition either that Docror 
CLaARKB was ulterly unable to form a reasonable opinion, or 
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Again to thirst, again despair— 
Beyond the gates of mercy there! 

Heav’ns! and are those the solemn sign 
That comes to warn us of decline ? 





that he published one which he knew to be false; that he was 
either a liar or a fool? | have only begun with this fellow, and 
must reserve him for another time. But to help the public con- 
ception even in this early stage, let me give one of his own netes, 
from the 488th page of the Ist vol. of his first edition. After 
regretting that the British fleet had not attacked the Crimea at 
the time of the Egyptian expedition, to prevent the sulsequent 
treachery of Russia! ! he thus details bis own patriotic services : 
**I_ presented both to the British ambassador at Constantinople, 
and to Lord Kzirs, an accurate survey of the coast, with all the 
soundings in the port of Aktiar, and the entrance of the roads, as 
well as the situations and quality of the magazines, artillery, and 
store-houses. This document was confided to my care by one 
who wished well to the British interest (a British spy, or a Rus- 
sian traitor, of course), andI brought it from the Crimea at the 
hazard of my life. Such a stroke at that time had been amply 
merited on the part of Russia. I have therefore deposited the 
papers in the Admiralty Office, and only engraved,” &c, &c. &c. 
I give these words as [ find them, not presuming to define what 
ought to be thought of their writer by the Russians, who, of 
course, are savages without redemption, But what would we 
Englishmen be inclined to say, if, after-having received a Rus- 
sian tourist into our houses, treated him at once with the kind- 
ness of private friendship, and the respect of a character sanc- 
tioned by the name of a brave and allied people, introduced him 
to our select parties, thrown open our magnificent libraries and 
collections, and omitted nothing ‘that the most liberal personal 
hospitality could have prompted, we had heard that he was at that 
moment collecting plans of Portsmouth and Chatham, “ with the 
soundings at the entrance of the roads, &c, &c. &c. as well as the 
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This the dark race that Britain bears, 
Descending to the vale of years; 
Faded and dim her regal mold, 

Half in the grave, corrupt and cold ; 
Struck by decay and sorrow low, 
Engendering only reptiles now ? 

No! on her momentary sleep, 
Though the bas¢ worm may coil or creep, 
Rising, she tramples off the stain, 
“A dew-drop from the lion’s mane.” 
Still on the sanguine cloud of war, 
She sees her banner glittering far ; 





-_——_ — + — -_-~— o- 


situations of the magazines, artillery, and storehouses,” in the per- 
fect consciousness of a treachery which pat his life in haxard; and 
that his first exploit, immediately on leaving England, was to go to 
a Russian admiral, lying with an over-powering fleet in the Texel, 
communicate his charts, and implore of him to debark a force, 
and lay waste the country from Dover to Tilbury, to ‘ prevent 
subsequent treachery on our part; this would be, scarcely 
heightened by the fact, that the Russian ambassador was stiil .in 
London, and that the countries were still at peace? I fear our 
John Bullism would not have been very measured in its expres- 
sions with respect to the spy traveller; and that, after determin- 
ing to keep our door closer against such wandering scoundrels” 
and their countrymen in future, we should heartily regret, that 
we had not the hanging of him. This of course has no possible’ 
application to the case of Doctor Crarxe. But it is altegether 
a pity that he had not an’ opportunity of exhibiting his eloquence 
on the subject before a Russian tribunal,’ with the plans in his 
pocket. Whata fine lecture might he not y¢t give on the knout ! 
what treasures of natural history may not have been lost by his 
dozing in the fumes of the Cambridge Comnion-room, instead of 
inhaling the brisk atmosphere, and sending in his weekly contri- 
bution of marten-skins in Siberia! 
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Still on her proud prophetic eye, 

Beams the white wing of victory ; 
Sweeping above that bloody plain, 

Where the spear struggles, with the chain, 
And coat of steel, and eagle crest, 

Shrink from the peasant’s swarthy breast ; 
And Spain’s wild shout and France’s groan, 
* Give to the world her Wexurneren. 


(Part LI. in our next.) 


A BOTTLE OF SMOKE; 
OR, | 
Modern Mode of Conducting Affairs of Honour. 


Humbly dedicated to Lord Montfort and Colonel Delap, and 
their respective Seconds. 


Mr. Eprror, | 
As I suppose you have no taste for a horse- 
whipping, and would not like to waste your valuable time 





* Her Wellington. 
* Bi au cheggia in mar lo scoglio 
Par che vacilli, e pare 
Che lo sowmerga il mare 
Fatto maggior di se. 


“ Ma dure a tanto orgoglio, tae” 
Quel combettuto passo, , 
E'| mar tranquillo e basso 
Poi gli lambisce il pie.” 
METASTASIO. 
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in stopping a shot with your carcase, yet wish to take 
liberties with your betters, and pass for a man of cou- 
rage; in other words, as I guess you to be what is called 
a man of honour, I think it more than probable I may be 
of service to you, if you are wise enough properly to 
appreciate the value of my acquaintance. 

Though I am of a very good family, I shall not here 
give you an account of my ancestors, and though I myself 
have made some noise in the world at different periods of 
my life, I shall not at present give you the particulars of 
my history. An outline of my character, however, may 

‘be necéssary to a proper understanding between us here- 
after. 

I am one of those well-known ornaments of this me- 
tropolis, who, for many years, have had a great, disposi- 
tion to eat, without having at the same time the means 
of getting food. My parents being distinguished fashion- 
ables, felt it incumbent upon them to spend all they 
possessed, lest any part of their substance should be 
wasted by me. Descending to the grave, they were too 
proud to give me an- humble occupation, by which I 
might maintain myself, and too poor to enable me com- 
fortably to exist without. They left me a fashionable 
pauper, known to all the people of ‘rank in the country, 
who, to do them justice, have always been ready to 
acknowledge they remembered me in my distress by 
avoiding me, and taking no notice of my affectionate 
inquiries after their health. The politeness with which 
my superiors have repeatedly given me the wall, and 
even crossed the road rather than impede my progress, 

has often excited my gratitude more than it flattéred 
my vanity. From this you will see I am not of an 
unthankful disposition, ‘and that a proper impression has 

VOL. X11, © 3H | 
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been made on me by those who thus marked their anxiety 
tolet me get forward in the world. 

The expedients to which I have been obliged to resort, 
in order to gratify the propensity I have for eating, and 
to procure something externally like decent apparel, are 
too numerous to be recounted at this time. Among 
other things, I have written poems on the differences 
between the Prince find Princess of Wales, without 
knowing any thing of the cause of their separation. I have 
published the substance of “ The Book,” and “ The 
Particulars of the Delicate Investigation,” while so lau- 
dably ignorant of a syllable in either, that it was impos- 
sible for me to have been guilty of wilful misrepre- 
sentations, I started a Magazine for the sale of praise, 
and used it to extort hush-money from the timid who 
wished to avoid abuse. I contrived to traffic in Opera 
Boxes, and actually sold several without ever having 
advanced a guinea to pay for one. I moreover established 
a Children’s Puppet-show; and this failing, after selling 
my licence three times over, I opened a New Theatre, to 
which I had the impudence to invite the public, while 
compelled to apprise them that it was likely to tumble 
about their ears. ‘These all failing, I have at last got 
into an honest way of getting my bread, andI wish all 
Opera House and Pantheon Proprietors could say the 
same. 

You will perhaps suppose that Iam one of tliose pro- 
jectors who have lately made and attempted to make a 
conspicuous figure in the world; or be inclined to class 
me with those schemers who have lately been honoured 
with your notice for their proficiency in raising the wind, 
Perhaps you think I am the person who counselled a 
noble Lord to extort gold from his tenants when it would 
sell at a high price, and then facetiously advised him to 
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affect patriotism, and pretend that he only did it with 
a view of getting the question set at rest by the legis- 
lature, though the experiment was tried at the moment 
he believed Parliament was about to be prorogued. [ 
beg to assure you I am not such a person; and, once for 
all, 1 would have you to understand, that, though I allow 
my conscience a liberal latitude, I could not do an 
action that would disgrace Jew King. Perhaps you will 
think I have established a Gas-light Company, and not 
deceived those who expected to live on air, though by 
their means I have contrived to feed on something more 
substantial myself. This is not my “ Bottle of Smoke.” 
You will possibly suspect that Iam the Mr. Phillips, 
who has recently called the attention of the public to 
“a plan for procuring the poor wholesome diet at half 
the usual expense,” by giving them “a proper ad-mixture 
of vegetables with their meat ;” but I am sorry to say, I 
cannot take to myself the merit of having discovered the 
art of boiling potatoes. Perhaps you will think I have 
established a Hope Insurance Office; but I give you my 
honour my plan has not ended in despair. 

I beg moreover to assure ‘you, that I am not the daily 
critic who has been exhibiting 2 baboon for his benefit; 
that I am not the writer who has been dealing for months 
in impudent assertions aad foolish prophecies, under the 
signature of Vetus; that I am not the author of the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley’s speeches; and that I am not collector 
of jail abuses, and two-penny loaves, to Sir F. Burdett. 

** But why not tell me what you are? I have no desire 
to know who you are not,” I think I hear you exclaim. 
—Patience, Mr. Editor, we shall come to that presently. 
Patience is a prime virtue—without it who could have 
listened to the beautiful speech of Sir Henry Parnell on 
the Catholic Question ? or to the equally elegant speech of 
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General Mathew on the same subject? Without patience, 


who could read the pamphlets of Sir J. C. Hippes- 


ley; the preface to Coleridge’s tragedy ; the Resolutions 
of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone; the leading articles in the 
Morning Chronicle; the Debates at the East India House ; 
the Proceedings of Common-councils and Common-halls ; 
the Harangues of Mr. Alderman Combe; the Puffs of 
Mr, and Mrs. Williams; the Hobbies of Mr. Coates; the 
Statements of Lord Cochrane; the Petitions on the [ast- 
India Question; the Bullion Pamphlets of Lord Lauder- 
dale, and the, Poems of Lord George Grenville? But bere 
I have mentioned that to which eyen patience would prove 
unequal. Had Job himself been set to read “ Portugal,” 
he would have committed suicide before he had got half 
through his task, 

Inow come to the point, as it is time to speak of that 
which is the subject of this letter. . 

The plan, Sir, which I have hit upon, which has . 
already given me bread, and which will, I trust, even- 
tually give me fame, is the establishment of Aw ArrairR 
or Honour, or Duetiine Agency OFrFfice. 

I can hardly give you and your readers credit for suffi- 
cient quickness of conception, fully at once to comprehend 
the object and the nature of my plan. The title, I think, 
must strike; but the advantages. which it will hold forth, 
when properly explained, will make a still greater impres- 
sion. These will ensure it permanent patronage, as the 
more its parts are examined, the more assured I am that 
my Duelling Agency Office will give satisfaction. 
~ However you may feel disposed to regard me as a bold 
man, I hope you will not run away with an idea, that in 
this Duelling Agency business it is my intention to act 
the part of one of the principals in an affair of honour, 
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when fighting really takes place. That my conscience 
will not suffer me to do, lest the world shduld be prema- 
turely deprived of my services. _My plan is to offer the 
benefit of my agency in every quarrel to both parties. ‘To 
arrange the whole of the correspondence for the newspa~ 
pers, beforé the first letters are exchanged on any subject 
that may lead to a duel, and fiaally, having settled with 
those concerned where the meeting shall take place, to 
apprise the Bow Street officers of it, and take care that 
they shall be on the ground, This you see, while it 
saves the honour of both parties, and gives each of the 
principals a high reputation for courage, will prevent great 
trouble and much confusion in many respectable families, 
It renders it unnecessary to divulge. secrets to wives, who 
frequently manage these affairs in a very aukward man- 
ner. The agitation of the ladies on such occasions gene- 
rally spoils all. A friend-of mine, a truly valiant man 
(for he had the “ better part of valour—discretion’’), laid 
it downasarule, that a wife ought never to be trusted 
with an affair of honour, “ for,” said he,“ nine times out 
of ten her vatural affections for her husband will not suf- 
fer him to lose an opportunity of signalizing his courage, 
ifit were only for the eclat ofa duel; to say nothing of the 
complacency with which she must look forward to the 
opportunity she would have, in the event of a bullet 
‘carrying a quietus with it,’ of exciting the admiration 
of the world by a display of sensibility or fortitude.” 

My plan not only makes it unnecessary for a man to 
leave his life exposed to the risk of being sacrificed to his 
wife's ignorance or indisposition, but it relweves the man of 
honour from the heretofore disagreeable necessity of talk- 
ing of the affair so loud, as to injure his lungs, while his 
servants are within ear-shot, On this ground alone, then, 
my plan would deserve notice, for, though other expedi- 
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ents have sometimes succeeded very well, they want that 
security which this offers. Dropping a letter, as if by ac- 
cident, containing the time and place of appointment, is 
grown so stale, that it is now seen through at once, and it 
makes a man look foolish to have it proved that he sent to 
the Police Offices himself. My plan, Sir, will be found 
equally creditable and pleasant, equally honourable and 
secure, as it is founded on these principles, that “ a 
gentleman is bound to take care of his honour, and that 
the least honour can do in return is to take care of the 
gentleman.” | 

No general description, Sir, will do my plan justice; 
and, from the nature of it, 1 am precluded from the advan- 
tages possessed by the proprietor of a quack medicine, 
who is at liberty directly to refer to those who have been 
benefited by his means. To make it properly understood, 
I must beg your insertion of a statement of facts, to show 
how I conducted the affair in which I was last engaged. 
Doing this, of course the names must be left out, and such 
other precautions taken, as will make it impossible for 
any one to guess who were the parties. The blanks 
which the omission of the names will cause to appear, 
cannot but make the documents very interesting to the 
l-v-rs of s-cr-t an-cd-t-s, ******, and ——. 

The quarrel to which these refer, I must tell you (to 
avoid the necessity of putting a long uninteresting letter 
in this article), commenced with Lord ——’s sending a 
letter to Capt. ——, accusing Col. —— of diddling Mr. 
—-, by giving the deal to Captain —— at a game of 
whist, when by right it should have come to Mr. ——. 

Upon seeing this, Col. —— naturally felt hurt, and I, 
having offered my services to both parties, wrote a letter 
for the Colonel, asserting that he had never diddled any 
one. The letter concluded thus— 
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The offensive expression used by your Lordship, to which I have al- 
luded, I must say, is most unwarrantable, and is such as imperiously to 
éall upon me to demand of your Lordship a complete and satisfactery 
apology, which I must beg immediately to have. If tio such apology is 
made in what I shall deem a reasonable time, I must bave recourse to the 
only other alternative left me of vindicating my character from the illibe- 
ral aspersions your Lordship has cast on it. 


i have the honour to be, my Lord, Sc. 


I next gave the following, as the answer of Lord ——: 


TO COLONEL ; 


Sin—I have received your letter, in which you require an apology from 
me, for what you are pleased to call “‘ my unwarrantable assertions, illibe- 


ral declarations, and illiberal aspersions ;” to which I have only to reply, 
that I said in my letter to Mr. 








precisely what you say in yours: 
My words were—“ As there is but one opinion on the conduct of the Col. 


by whose means this altempt to diddle my nephew has been adopted ;” and 
yours are—** Col. has done but an act of justice to Captain ——— 
in obtaining the deal for him before that of Mr. ——.,” It appears, 
therefore, that iu different words you declare what I asserted. 





This I think was pretty heroic, but mark the answer. 


TO LORD . 


My Lornp—When your Lordship and Mr. ————"s friends obtained the 
deal for that gentleman (then unknown) over the hand of Mr. ———, no 
illiberal aspersions were cast on your conduct by me fur so doing. Ia « 
not, my Lord, to be trified with: you have taken a liberty with me I will 
not suffer, and for which I demand an apology, and such an apology as 
will satisfy my feelings, and those of my friends, much hurt by your un- 
warrantably venturing to term my conduct as “ diddling” Mr. ———.._ I 
must request your Lordship will send me a prompt and decided answer te 


the demand of an apology I now repeat. I have the honour te be, my 
Lord, : 





} 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, Sc. 


In this way you see a very pretty quarrel was made of 
it; but as the parties were at an inconvenient distance 


from each other, some time was necessarily lost by the 
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journeys I had to make from the Colonel to the Lord, and 
from the Lord to the Colonel. One of these had nearly 
proved fatal to the whole business, as I carried on the 
correspondence with such spirit, that one of the letters 
which Lord received in my absence, frightened him 
so dreadfully, that he told his wife, and seut a genuine 
apology.—Happily, I made shift to brjng things round, by 


the following “ all-dismaying” letter : 
TO LORD ——, 


My Lorp—Your letter of yesterday is not satisfactory. must request 
your Lordship will write to the following effect: “ For any thing that may 
be painful to the feelings of Colonel ,ia my letter to Captain . 
{ beg to apologize, and to assure Colonel I did not mean to cast 
any reflections on him by the word “ diddled,” which I regret having ap- 


plied to him.” 














To this I sent an answer, at least I made my Lord send 
one; in which he stated he had referred the business to a 
friend, to whom all future communications (not post 
paid) were to be addressed. I have marked that they 
were not to be post paid, as the words post paid were 
omitted by my advice, and especial recommendation. 

I now wrote a correspondence for the seconds, long 
enough to fill three columns of a newspaper; the result of 
which was, that it was agreed a meéting should take 
place, Lord -—— proposed meeting, to settle it opposite 
the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, at high noon. Colonel 
-— objected to the hour, and proposed meeting at eleven 
o'clock. I made Lord —— say he had named twelve, 
becduse he thought Col. —— would be engaged till that 
hour, paring his nails at Knightsbridge. To give the thing 


‘an air, and keep it up with spirit, I proposed to name the 


fifth milé-stone on the road to Brentford. This at first 
startled Col. ——, who was not fond of foreign service, but 
ultimately it was agreed to, Afterwards, in conformity 
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with my recommendation to keep it up with spirit; Col. 
proposed that they should meet at the foot of Black- 
friar’s Bridge, and go down the river to Billingsgate market, 
or up the river to Hungerford. This, however, on my 
hinting that I had directed the officers where4o attend, 
was not persevered in on either side. 

During the greater part of this business, from my inter- 
ference, both parties had all the benefit of courage, with- 
out being exposed to any of its inconveniences, Lord 
was in such high spirits, that I thought at one time 
it was necessary to lower them a little, by expressing a 
hope so as to signify a fear that the runners would not fail 
to be punctually on the ground, 

I found it was high time to dissipate his consequent 
alarm, and forthwith set about it. Happily I was success- 
ful, and when I went on to tell of the reputation this af- 
fair would give him, he actually danced with rapture. I 
never saw a hero deport himself with so much propriety, 
excepting, indeed, Peter the Great (in the ballet at the 
Opera House), while dancing at the head of his army. 

All things being arranged for the meeting, I left town 
with the Police Officers on the night presious to the morn- 
ing on which the business was to be settled.” We were 
joined in very good time by Lord and his second, 
who drove to our inn to prevent mistakes, His Lordship 
conducted himself with astonishing intrepidity from the 
moment he found himself in custody, and evinced proper 
regret at being disarmed. ‘Two of the officers then pro- 
ceeded to the fifth mile-stone, and I followed at some lit- 
tle distance unobserved, for the pleasure of witnessing 
what passed, 

Col. and his second had arrived some time before, 
and feeling it might be dangerous to hold their pistols, as 
they might go off by accident, or burst, they wisely took 

VOL. XIk 31 
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the precaution of hiding them in a hedge at. some distance, 
On seeing the officers approach, Col.-——. guessed who 
the were; but when they had advanced a little nearer, 
from the size and appearance of one of them, he believed 
Lord —— was about to confront him, and that I had neg- 
lected to take proper measures for securing the regular 
interruption, the hoped-for disappointment. Satisfied, 
however, of my- punctuality, his next idea was that the 
officers had failed to perform their duty, which, asa 
military man and a lovet of good discipline, he could not 
but think highly disgraceful. His suspicions were con- 
firmed, when one of the officers impertinently called out, 
“Take your ground.” He now thought no human 
power could saye him, and devoutly recommended his 
soul to mercy; at the same time taking his ground, or 
trying to take it. This he did in such a manner from his 
feet slipping, or from the unevenness of the ground, that 
theair with which he accomplished it surpassed, in ele- 
gance, every thing I have witnessed since I had the plea- 
sure of seeing a cat upon the ice in walnut-shells, 

I need not tell you the result, He was of course soon 
undeceived, and thus both the Colonel and the Lord 
had satisfaction. Statements of what had taken place 
were forthwith published in the newspapers by both 
parties; what more could they have hoped even from 
shooting each other ? : | 

From this proof of the utility of my agency, I think, 
Mr, Satirist, you will not fail to have a proper respect 
for my plan and for me, In consideration of your giving 
this publicity, I will at any time give you my aid in 
affairs of honour gratis. I had something else to say, but 
must here take my leave, as I am wanted in the office. 
I hear several voices asking for me. I think I hear the 
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voice of Sir J. Douglas calling on me to manage fifty 
affairs of honour at once for him. 
Lam, in haste, 
Pepro PyRotecHNICcKOS. 
Duelling Agency Office, 
Commercial Hall, Skinner Street. 


eG) 


HARVEY’s MEDITATIONS IN WANSTEAD 
PARK. 


To rue Epitor oF tHe Satirist. 

Sir, 

Ramswinc in Essex, at that period of the year 
when a truce between winter and spring appears to take 
place, and the hostilities of the former are suspended to 
make way for the amicable advances of the latter, lost in 
reflection, I unconsciously directed my footsteps towards 
Wanstead Park. 

The fair extensive domain, and the noble mansion for- 
merly occupied by one nearly related to that unfortunate 
prince, who fell a victim to revolutionary fury towards 
the close of the last century, now met my eye. This 
Scene, magnificent and interesting as it is, even when the 
beauties of the country are least obvious, could not fail to 
awake agreeable reflections in one disposed to be pleased 
with whatever art or nature préserited to his eye. 

If the idea of sublunary felicity be not altogether delu- 
sive, surely, thought I, the master of this superb palace 
and estate must be happy. Possessing that enlightened 
liberality and fine sensibility which education cannot but 
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bestow on one who is not a wretch wholly estranged from 
feeling, and hardly one degree above a brute, doubtless 
he regards himself but as a trustee invested by Provi- 
dence with this immense property, to distribute to his 
fellow-creatures the blessings which it may be made the 
means of affording to thousands:—doubtless his is the 
delightful task to administer.relief to all in distress, 
to contribute to the happiness of those around him, and 
equally to improve the habits and the condition of his 
dependants. 

While these reflections passed in my mind, a loud shout 
of boisterous joy burst on my ear, and I perceived I was 
approaching one of the grand entrances of the Park. A 
crowd of humble happy beings appeared before it, and I 
could not help recurring with infinite satisfaction to the 
contemplatious I had just made, confirmed as they were 
by the scene before me, which to my mind proved to 
demonstration that I had formed a correct idea of the 
happiness a truly great man has it in his power to confer 
on his inferiors. 

Groupes formed by different parties, not less fantastical 
than varied, pleasingly diversified the scene. Here the 
jocund chimney-sweeper exultingly brandished his brush, 
or struek it with rapture on his shovel. , There the knife- 
grinder turned his wheel with glee to the tune of “ Tally 
hiho.” The butchers merrily struck the bounding mar- 
row-bone on the massy cleaver; the dustmen cheerily 
sounded their be }]s; the barber, anxious to contribute his 
portion to the concert, struck his curling-irons on the 
lapstone of the cobbler; the boys of the neighbourhood 
expressed their joy through the medium of tin kettles ; 
and here and there a favourite dog, who was thought 
worthy to be entrusted with such a musical instrument, 
appeared with an old saucepan at.his tail, bounding over 
the hills with speed equal to his rapture! ai 
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Distinguished from the rest, several musicians were 
seen with horns in their hands, on which they performed 
with exquisite taste, while their fellows sung “ Great 
News, Glorious News!” with an effect which would be 
libelled by description. One of these, after a time, came 
forward and chanted the following song, in which all 
present took a part, in token of loyalty and ardour in the 
cause which it was written to grace, 


SONG. 


Long atyrant, his neighbours presum'd to annoy, 

Their vexation and grief were his comfort and joy, 

His greatest delight was to do others wrong, 

Till the people at length cried, ‘* We won't stand this Long." 
Derry Down. 


Long a stranger to wealth, when at last he gain'd cash, 
Made at once, in the lands round, a terrible dash ; 

To prove true the adage which greybeards all tell, 

Set a beggar on horseback he'll gallop to ——. 


Derry down. 


This fellow, Long swore he'd make gteat revolutions, 
. And call’d on each.’state near for new contributions ; 
But in the Long run he got paid for his spite, 
As justice o’ertook him for wronging poor W (right). 
Derry Down. 


Long a mistress he had who stood by him in need, 
But a new one to gain, she was pack'd off with speed ; 
The fair one sent off was made happy for life, 
But happy made, at the expense of his wife. 3 
| i Derry Down, 


Long he shut up the lands, but he shut them in vain, 
He was forc’d by the people to ope them again ; 

Long the vagabond rav'd, wildly d—ning their souls, 
And fruitlessly call'd to his aid all the Poles, 
| . Derry down, 
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May the fate of this wretch, Long all other fools warn, 
Long may he be met by resentment and scorn. . 
But here I must end, spare the /ength of my song, 


If witty, ‘tis certainly nothing like Long. 
Derry Down. 


This performance met with universal applause, and the 
hearty warmth with which all present joined in the 
chorus, proved to me, in the most gratifying manner, the 
general detestation in which the character of Buonaparte 
(which I understood tobe described in the song) is held. 
That it was Buonaparte whose atrocities were there 
pictured, admits, I think, of no reasonable doubt. The 
fact of its being his delight to wrong all his neigh- 
bours, must carry conviction to most minds; the allusion 
made to his former poverty and sudden elevation furnishes 
a corroborative proof; and the notice taken of his infamous 
cruelty to poor Wright (Captain Wright of course), makes 
it clear that no person, other than Buonaparte, could be 
in the contemplation of the writer of the song. In addi- 
tion to this, however, the statement of his having discard- 
ed his former partner, when his ambition prompted him to 
seek a new one, certainly points to the repudiation of 
Josephine, and to his marriage with the daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. ‘That the discarded mistress was 
made happy at the expense of his new wife is sufficiently 
evident, for happy indeed must she be who ¢an escape 
from such a wretch, and certainly happy at the expense 
of the unfortunate woman who is doomed to spend her 
life with him. I thought the song containéd a very 
happy allusion to the efforts of the tyrant to shut up the 
nations of the continent (which I take to be meant by 
“the lands”) from all intercourse with England; and 
nothing could be more historically true, than that he has 
been forced to open them again, The circumstance of the 
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tyrant calling to his aid the Poles proves to demonstration 
that the author looked to the warinthe North, The 
prayer of the concluding stanza I think equally expressive 
and appropriate, 

From musing on the ambition of Buonaparte, my medi- 
tations returned to the owner of the estate before me. I 
could not avoid contrasting the conduct of the scourge of 
France, who had caused so much misery in the world, 
with that of the author of the joy which reigned around 
me.. In answer to some inquiries which I made on the 
subject, I was informed that the public had formerly been ; 
allowed freely to ramble in the Park; but that, since it 
became the property of its present benevolent master, be 
had caused the gates to be shut. He had offered keys of 
admission to the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, which 
act of civility was requited on their part by a good-natured 
intimation, that he aud his keys might go to the devil, 
They, however, paid bim the compliment of instituting 
legal proceedings on the subject. ‘These ended in a ver- 
dict, which caused the Park to be again opened, and the 
ceremony of opening the gates.which had just been per- 
formed was the source of the jubilee of which I had acci- 
dentally been made a spectator. 

If before L was acquainted with these particulars my es- 
teem and respect for the owner of this estate had been con- 
siderable, how much was my veveration increased by thi 
recital! How did I envy him the felicity he must neces- 
sarily enjoy, in being made the instrument of contributing 
so largely to the happiness of the multitude, whose merry 
gambols now enlivened this domain! L had no doubt but 
the liberal and enlightened propvietor: had’ closed his 
Park merely for the purpose of enjoying the satisfaction 
of witnessing the raptures of the multitude on its being 
re-opened, My admiration of this philanthropy was 
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boundless. I was convinced that, though the scene now 
before me might have been in his contemplation, his 
affectionate anxiety for the comfort of those near him was 
marked not less in the progress of his design than in its 
end, Sensible of the gratification to be derived from a 
promenade in the extensive grounds of which he had 
become the master, he was led to imagine that a ramble 
in grounds of still greater extent would be even more 
delightful. He therefore closed the gates of his Park to 
give the wanderer the world to range in. He knew that 
walking across the Park frequently shortened the walk of 
the philosopher, and prevented his taking necessary exer- 
cise. He therefore humanely resolved upon making him 
walk round it for the benefit of his health. 

A variety of other reflections crowded on me at this 
moment, equally flattering to him who was the subject 
of them. These I must defer for the present. I shall, 


. however, shortly resume my meditations, and recount an 


incident which occurred in my ramble, which has fur- 
nished me with facts developing still more the wisdom 
and the virtue of the Worthy, whose glorious actions have 
already so repeatedly called for the language of panegyric. 
These, as they throw some light on the history of this 
illustrious personage, will, I trust, be equally acceptable 
to you and your readers. For the present I take my 
leave, subscribing myself, 


Your humble servant, 


Joun Harvey, Junior. 
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For tHE SaTIRIst. 


THE CORSICAN’S FLIGHT FROM THE FIELD 


OF BATTLE. 


Saw ye the renegado’s hateful form 
Pre-eminent amid the battle storm ? 

Heard ye his voice, among the mingled cry, 
Inspiriting his troops to victory ? 

Stood he undaunted with the warring brave, 
Fighting for living glory, or—a grave > 

No! paralys’d his craven’d energies, 

The crowned caitiff from the danger flies : 
Sinks all the hero’s in the coward’s name, 
And buys a life at the dear price of fame: 
’Circling his pallid brows are seen no more 
The sick’ning laurels he had-worn before; 
Degraded honour scorns pale fear’s device, 
And shuns this veriest slave of cowardice. 
Pointing to where, in abject vassalagé, 

His faltering troops a useless contest wage, 

To where in heaps soldier on soldier lies, 
Cursed ambition’s mad-schem'd sacrifice. 

To where the half-exhausted shivering throng, 
Scarce drag their shiv’ring frost-nipp’d forms along; 
Who, sadly wretched, scap’d the battle’s strife, 
Now waste away the small remains of life: 
Famine and death encomfassing around, ° 
Their limbs in icy fetters firmly bound; 

No friendly hand to close their fading eyes, 
The howling storm their only obsequies ; 
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Their only dirge the dismal shriek of woe, 
Their only shroud—their only grave—the snow ! 
Pointing to these, stern duty bids him pause, 
And prop, or perish with, his falling cause ; 

Bids him not cowardly desert his post, 

But share the danger with his vanquish’d host; 
By his example lighten their retreat, 

An act the hero even in defeat. 

But he, the woman-hearted child of fear, 

Spurs on his steed, nor stays, nor wills, to hear: 
The Russians’ war-shout in its wildest tone 

On his distorted fancy dwells alone; 

No other form appals his cheated sight, 

Save the much injured dreaded Muscovite; 
And on he moves, entailing on his race 

Th’ ignoble patrimony of disgrace. 


And shall this man usurp the name of “ Great >” 
Shall he become half Europe’s potentate ? 
Shall we be told that his undaunted form 
** Can ride the whirlwind and direct the storm ?” 
That he alone is powerful in his sway, 
And though we wonder, yet we must obey? 
Forbid it truth !—for truth has broke the spell ; 
Beneath her gaze his thin-wove glories fell: 
Torn off his lion’s. hide—to public view 
He stands a monster—and a coward too. 


Nations of Europe! ye who bow’'d the knee— 
And would not have the virtue to be free; 
Ye who before lay impotently weak, 
Hugeg’d the thin fetters which you fear’d to break, 
Now view the man that held the galling rod, 
And say if terror dwelleth in his nod! 
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Let Freedom’s banner widely be unfurl'd, 

Sound Honour’s blast throughout the list’ning world; 
Be your hearts bold, your arms with strength endu’d 
‘To crush the power already half subdu’d : 

Peace in the prospect, your reward appears, 

Plenty already dries the peasant’s tears ; 

Rouse then for shame—retrieve your waning fame— 
Live the world’s honour—or you die its shame ! 


J**y G* # ear 


April 5th, 1813. 


ee) te 


THOMAS CREEVEY, Esaurree, M.P. AND 
LIBELLER. 


Nurse. I pray you, Sir, what saucy merchant was this, that was so full of 
his ropery ? 

Romeo. A gentleman, Nurse, that loves to hear himself talk; and will 
speak more in a minute, than he will stand to in a month ! 

Nurse. An’ a speak any thing against me, I'll take him down an’ a were 
lustier than he is, and twenty such Jacks; and if I cannot, I'll fiud those 
that shall. Scurvy knave ’ 


ir should seem as if every number of the Satirist were to 
be furnished with a distinct convicted Libeller to pillory 
in terrorem. In our last, the young Independent Whig 
Editor (‘ the softened image of his noble sire”) succeeded 
upon the stage the “ ingenuous” Examiner Editor of 
the month before; and again we have Tuomas Cree- 
vey, Esquire, M. P. to fill the vacant collar of the ci- 
devant iJlustrious Henry White, 

Swift tells us a story of a person who, not content with 
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making the church a cassock to clothe himself, was 
desirous of cutting it into a petticoat for his wife, and a 
pair of breeches for his son: even so this Mr. Creevey, 
not content with making Parliament a cloek for his abuse 
and vulgarity, where it is (often unluckily) a protection, has 
shown himself desirous of converting it into a cover for 
his slanderous aspersions upon private characters through 
the medium of the public press. For this he has been 
tried by a jury of his country, and convicted of a defa- 
matory libel. ‘The trial took place at Lancaster, on the 
prosecution of a Mr. Kirkpatrick, a gentleman employed 
in the collection of taxes in Liverpool, who preferred an 
indictment against the upright and intelligent legislator 
we have just named, for publishing, in a Liverpool news- 
paper, the substance of a speech which he had delivered, 
in his usual spirit, in the House of Commons. It was as 
follows : 


*¢ Mr. Creevey said upon this subject of the grievances that the 
town of Liverpool now laboured under, there had been of late 
another calamity inflicted upon the place, differing in its nature 
from those he had mentioned ; but doubly affecting the comforts 
of the great population of this town—he meant the sudden con- 
version of an attorney in the town to the character of an 
Inspector of Taxes. Without meaning any offence to the feelings 
of this gentleman, he believed he might safely say he was not in 
the most eminent rank of bis profession, and, by way of retreat 
from an avocation that was either not agreeable, or not lucrative, 
it seems, he had suggested to the Right Honourable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a new department, of equal advantage 
to himself and to the State. This new profession of the learned 
notary was to be, that he should turn public informer, or accuser 
against his neighbours and fellow townsmen, for having their lands 
assessed below their real valu¢; and that a great annuity was to 
be his recompence for undertaking himself to screw up their 
assessments to the extent of his own imagination, ‘This operation 
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had accordingly been performed, to the no small consternation 
and coufusion of the town. It was no feeble illustration of the 
effect of this visitation to state, that the nerves of the ordinary 
professional tax-gatherer could not stand it. The surveyor had 
actually resigned in consequence, and others, he understood, 
had expressed their terror at the effects of these rigorous pro- 
ceedings of the learned Inspector. In the inquiries that natu- 
rally arose under such circumstances, from what cause the 
Minister of the Crown could have listened to such a proposal as 
that just stated, he found a general impression in the town, that 
this gentleman owed this sudden and singular elevation in life, to 
the circumstance of his having been a client of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when they were both in the same profession— 
one of his early friends; and that this appointment was only a 
natural return for such friendship, Of the real truth er cause of 
such perferment he himself knew nothing; but of this he was 
quite certain, that the Minister of the Crawn, who hires men, 
by great salaries, to assist him in repairing the devastation which 
his own ruinous measures bring upon the revenue of the country, 
by turning spies and informers upon their neighbours, and by 
helping to subject their property to additional vexations and 
Oppressive taxation, sucha Minister, so acting, is introducing into 
this country a state of society that fortunately has never been 


known before, and that in its nature and from its consequences 
cannot be of long duration,” 


It is sufficiently obvious, that it is impossible to close 
the doors of Parliament sv verfectly against the entrance 
of wicked individuals, that an occasional scoundrel may 
not gain admittance. Such characters we have seen in 
the garb of senators—and, in spite of expulsion and 
self-cleansing, it must be that even this high and im- 
portant body may from time to time have a corrupted 
and noxious member festering and gangrening amid its 
sounder parts. 


It will, we believe; be allowed on all hands, “that many 
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things are said in Parliament which ought not to be said, 
and which are only suffered because the limitation of 
speech among the legislators of the land would bea 
greater evil than the senseless, invidious, or vile obser- 
vations which sometimes come from pernicious individuals, 
inflamed by party rancour, or stimulated by personal 
animosity. We tolerate the abuse, because there is danger 
in the remedy, and because there is not much risk that 
the sense of the House will allow the offence to grow to 
a very high pitch. In the case of Brougham and M‘Ker- 
rell, we had evidence, however, how far the spirit of 
hostility could be safely indulged in Parliament to the 
disadvantage of an injured person, who could obtain 
redress neither in the courts of law nor in the lists of 
honour. Such injustice and oppression is irremediablie, 
while there can be found Members of Parliament so base 
and unprincipled as to indulge ‘in calumny, and crouch 
and stab reputations under the shield of their privileges, 

But when we come to publication, the matter is widely 
altered, and it would indeed be an extra-ordinary right 
that could protect a man, merely because he was re- 
turned to Parliament, not only in uttering his slanders 
(where even mistakes and exaggeration must be per- 
mitted, because untimely checks would shackle discus- 
sion and destroy the freedom of debate so necessary to 
the general weal), but also in printing his misrepresen- 
tations, and, sending them forth to poison the minds of 
men, rush into the circle of private life, extinguish the 
happiness of families, and ruinthe peace and prosperity 
of individuals, } 

Whoever publishes parliamentary proceedings does so 
at his own risk. The bare publication of what is said 
within the’ walls of the Senate is a breach of privilege, and 
punishable by i imprisonment; and it would be a singular : 
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fact, if the commission of,a breach of the privileges of 
Parliament could be successfully urged in defence of an 
act, which, under any other circumstances, would be 
liable to punishment as contrary to law. Yet this is the 
defence set up by the experienced Brougham for Mr. 
Creevey. 


«« Was it to be endured (said Mr. Brougham, as reported of 
himself by himself, we believe, in the Morning Chronicle), that 
any portion of the public prints, under the influence and in the 
actual pay, suppose of the Government of the country, was wil- 
fully to misrepresent the speech of any Member of Parliament, 
the substance of which was likely to be offensive or injurious to 
the Government—was it to be endured that such a member, 
meaning only, as is proved in the present case, to correct such 
misrepresentation, was not to publish such correction in his own 
defence, without incurring the risk of fine ora gaol? It was 
indeed essential to the liberties of all Members of Parliament, 
to have this vital question rightly understood, to have it pro- 
claimed from the highest authorities in the State, whether it be 
the law of the land or the law of Parliament, that any reporter 
may print, as the speech of a Member of Parliament, that which 
he did nor speak, and that Members of Parliament alone are to 
be interdicted by the ate of fine and lanprecament from pub- 
lishing what they pip say.” 


Now there appears to be one very simple answer to 
this fiery farago, namely, that if any Member of Par- 
liament is injuriously reported, he has the remedy ia his 
own hand, and can set himself right, as well as inflict 
summary justice upon the offender, by having him called 
tothe bar of the House. The notoriety and decided 
nature of this course seems preferable to a mode not: so 
likely to acquire universal publicity, and. encumbered 
with the defects of being contrary to the usages of Par- 
liament and the laws of the land; whereas tie other is 
consistent with both, 
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And how much is the offence aggravated, when it may 
happen that what the Member did say was false and 
calumnious ; when it may tend to the injury or the ruin 
of a private man, in no way but by the ingenuity of malice 


dragged before the public tribunal. Whatever may be 


the merits of the present case we are not bound to say; 
but we will assert, that the argument of Mr. Brougham 
would invest a flagitious Member of the House of Com- 
mons with a power over the fortunes and lives of his 
fellow subjects, the most unjust, tyrannical, and abomina- 
ble, that ever entered into the imagination of man to con- 
ceive could be co-existent with the endurance of society. 

Suppose, for example, that the writer of this essay 
were a member of the Commons House, and chose, on the 
Curcxen’s (Mr. M. A. Taylor ) promised motion on the 
subject of Mr. Creevey’s conviction, to state in the House, 
that Mr. Brougham was'a factious ruffian, a quacking 
demagogue, an unprincipled, unamiable character in 
private and in public life; that, not content with alle- 
ging this in his place, upon seeing that the newspapers 
of the following day had not bravery enough to report 
these strong expressions literally and correctly, he should 
write them down himself, and send them to a print for 
publication—would not Mr. Brougham think it extremely 
hard upon him, that the law could afford him no remedy 
for so atrocious an assault upon his-fair fame and un- 
blemished reputation? He has too much understanding 
not to feel the force of this argument. 

As we may have occasion to return to this subject when 
it is agitated in Parliament, we shall for the present take 
our leave of it, briefly stating our opinion, that neither 
equity nor privilege can or ought to save the convicted cul- 
prit from imprisonment, or the pillory, or whatever the 
sentence of the court may be. The vulgarity, the low abuse, 
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the personal invectives of this person have, in our opinion, 
long stood in need ofa curb, and we trust the punishment 
he has now incurred may hereafter have a salutary effect 
upon his languageand behaviour. Mr. Creevey himself, a 
man of very small fortune and very inferior rank in society, 
by marrying a jointured widow, has acquired an income 
wherewithal to live in the shape of .a gentleman (insofar 
as his manners, appearance, and conduct permit), though 
not perhaps so rich and unindebted as not to find parlia- 
mentary privilege very convenient in another way: but 
we can see no reasqgn why, because he can get a seat, 
that that which may be good protection against a tronble- 
some dun or more. troublesome bailiff, should be ex- 
tended as the shield of defence against indictment; that 
the egis which defies all the efforts of John Doe and 
Richard Roe, should bid equal defiance. to our sovereign 
Lord the King, when he deigns to lend his name to pro- 
secution, 

Mr. Creevey, ¥ we doubt not, will experience that this is 
neither equitable, right, nor consistent with the practice 
or principle of the constitution, justifiable on the merits 
or necessity of the case, nor agreeable to the laws by 
which the country is governed. 


—g—— 


THE CIVIC PROCESSION. 


My pear Sat. 


Trustine that my being an inhabitant of a. 
house situated on this side of Temple Bar, may be no bar 
to my admission into a work published at the polite end 
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of the town (i.e. west side of St. Clement's church), but, 
assure you, becoming much relished with us of the city, 
I offer to your acceptance a short account of the gorgeous 
Civic Procession from the Mansion House to Kensing- 
ton Palace, on Monday April the 12th, 

There being no better judges in the world of matters 
wherein cuckoldom has been imputed than the citizens 
of London (experientia docet stultos, &c.), that sapient Al- 
derman Wood procured a Common-hall to be assembled, 
in order to take their delicate opinions upon the subject of 
the “ Delicate Investigatiop.” Here the whole matter 
was most maturely weighed—new lights were thrown 
upon the most doubtful points—elucidation given to the 
darkest parts of the affair, in admirable speeches from 
Wooden-head aforesaid, Bobby Waithman (who in the 
course of his harangue was hissed and hooted, out of hos- 
tility, into amity with the measure), and others; and it 
was decided that an Address should be presented by the 
Lord Mayor and Livery to the Princess of Wales, declar- 
ing their perfect conviction of her innocence; and also, 
that Mr. Whitbread and Sir Francis Burdett should, as 
usual, be thanked by the meeting, This achieved, it now 
became necessary to carry the resolution into effect with 
splendor becoming the first city in the world, and Saint 
Monday was fixed on for the august ceremony, On this day 
the sun shone auspiciously, and the ornaments of the ca- 
pital congregated about noon around the mansion of their 
chief magistrate, Either to avoid all offence, or from some 
natural bias that way, it was resolved to proceed through 
St. Giles's and Tyburn, and the cavalcade moved on accord. 
ingly—the Lord Mayor in his gilt-coach—the sheriffs in 
their splendid equipages—the wise Alderman Wood in 
his ‘modest chariot, thrusting his lovely and intelligent 
visage out of the window for the admiration of the people 
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--Bobby Waithman im a borrowed dilly; and the rest, in 
numbers about one hundred, tag, rag, and bobtail, in such 
vehicles as livery-stables, old coachmaker’s sheds, and si- 
milar receptacles for incurable machines, could furnish 
forth. As the Morning Post has said, it was, indeed, “a 
proud day for Great Britain, to be hailed by future histo- 
rians,” &c.—-I being the first of that class of persons to 
“ adorn (through your pages) the aunals of our country.” 

But, Mr. Sat. before I proceed with the procession, per- 
mit me to note, that, though of an unsuspicious temper, I 
cannot persuade myself that all these public congregations 
and addressers are from the bottom so virtuous as they 
pretend to be. When I see in London, in Westminster, 
in Bristol, and elsewhere, that the originators of these 
motions are the same men, who, through their whole lives, 
have been noxiously conspicuous for their factious opposi- 
tion to the government of their own, and villanous attach- 
ment to the ruler of their enemy's country—when I see 
the Hunts, the Hisharts, the Burdetts, the Woods, the 
Whitbreads, and the Waithmans busy—when I see traite- 
reus demagogues alleging attachment to royalty, disloy- 
al agitators espousing the cause of the Sovereign, and 
desperate democrats rallying round to uphold the dignity 
of the throne; then it is I begin to doubt the truth of 
their assertions, and the sincerity of their professions, In 
short, I can as readily believe the course and current of 
nature to have utterly changed, as that these men can feel 
any anxiety for the well-being of any branch of the Royal 
Family—the family which, from its head to its youngest 
cadet, they have invariably aspersed, insulted, and en- 
deavoured to bring into contempt with the people. Look 
to it—when Cobbett writes, and Burdett speaks in favour 
of a British Prince or Princess of the House of Bruns- 
wick, more is meant than meets the ear. 
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But let that pass, and pass we on to the grand proces. 
sion, which, betug marshalled in proper array, set out from 
Gild-all (as we Cockneys call it) about half past twelve 
o'clock, and journeyed, amid the shouts of the mob, along 
Newgate Street, Holborn, St. Giles’s, Oxford Street, and 
Tyburn, tothe Park. Some human asses, with precisely 
consciousness enough to know tliat their erection upon 
their two hinder legs was owing to a mistake in the operas 
tions of the natural system, and with an instinctive percep- 
tion towards a carouse of gin, unharnessed the nobler ani- 
mals from the wise Wood's carriage, and yoked themselves 
in their places, thus restoring matters to a state in which 
neither the drawers nor the drawn were disgraced by an 
‘anomaly in the right order of things—he worthy of his cat- 
tle—they worthy of their fare—and the coachman’s whip 
are worthy of the sinartest application, fearless of cutting 
i in either before or behind. 

a) The roads being somewhat dusty, by the time the cere- 
mony arrived at the palace, they presented the most gro- 
tesque, and mean, and ludicrous spectacle that can be ima- 
gined. As Monday is the day after c/ean-shirt day in the 
city, where, from respect to the Sabbath, the whitest linen 
dried amid the smoke of our alleys is sported on that day, 
many of the processioners, who had been bivouacking 
through the night in the suburbs, were originally not to 
be applauded for the spotless purity of their garments.— 
With the accumulated Joad of dust, forming ridges of the 
soil they loved, in composition with the exudation which 
the heat of the sun extracted from their faces exposed in 
open carriages, and finely contrasted with headlong rills 
which gently descended between banks of moistened 
hair-powder (beauteous emblem of the chalky-clifis of our 
isle)—with clothes, alas! no longer sable, yet sufficiently 
mournful and illustrative of “ dust to dust”—in machines 
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ef every description, and with every part at variance, 
though much to be admired for their general antiquity— 
at length they stopped at the doors of the Palace, and 
the superb suite of royal apartments pegan to receive a 
crowd of beings such as never trod a state carpet, save in 
nations where revolutionary horrors had succeeded in 
trampling down monarchy, and usurping, for the moment 
they were employed in desolating, the habitations of roy- 
alty. 

The illustrious lady condemned to this visitation, hav- 
ing, with commendable prudence, reached the Palace by a 
private route, and thereby avoided a mob-triumph which 
had been prepared for her, as unbecoming her situation as 
injurious to her dearest interests, went through her trou- 
blesome task with most becoming patience. She iieard 
the address, and read the answer—and then stationed her 
self in a decent and enduring manner to run the gauntlet 
of hand-kissing through the whole of the elegant train I 
have just described. ‘The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs com- 
menced the punishment, and were followed by all the 
tallow-cliandlers, butchers, fishimen, oilmen, felt-mongers, 
and other agreeably-flavoured gentlemen who composed 
the majority of the procession. ‘To portray their respec- 
tive ways and appearances, their looks, their actions, 
their gesticulations, and their sayings, defies the pencil of 
GriLLRay, and the pen of the Satirist. They were in- 
describable: and so much was the Princess annoyed, that 
it was feared, at the period she had suffered fifty or there. 
abouts, that she would not be able to undergo the remain- 
der of her sentence. But she endured the whole with the 
constancy of a real Brunswicker wnured to persecution, and 
kindly assured the citizens, saying, “ Take your time, I 
pil not weary, but stay in dis room long time.” Alderman 
Wood was permitted to stand by Her Royal Highness, and 
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offered, it is presumed, many sage reflections and obser. 
vations, as he is competent to do on all occasions !! 

From the audience-room to the refectory, .a glorious 
and rapid movement was made; and while upon this 
station, I give you the word of honour of an eye-witness 
to their gallantry, the citizens distinguished themselves by 
a celerity of action, and vigour of execution, which would 
have done credit to the brightest annals of the corporation 
in ancient or modern times. 

The return presents little remarkable. By a fatal mis- 
understanding, the procession took the road and encoun- 
tered a turnpike-gate, the necessary disbursements at 
which occasioned no small degree of confusion and dis- 
tress. This obstacle was, however, at length happily 
over-passed ; and, witli the trifling circumstance of two or 
three of the vehicles breaking down under the burden of 
their freight, which came not so lightly from the refec- 
tory as they entered it, they reached, in perfect safety 
{after their perilous journey), Hyde Park Comer. Here 
the chief magistrate stole away up Park Lane, and his ex- 
ample of secession was pretty generally followed. But 
the mighty Wood, the godlike hero of the day, was not 
vet satisfied with triumph; and he declared, if any would 
go with him, he would order his rips to proceed down 
Piccadilly, Pall Mall, and the Strand. This proposition 
being acceded to by a number of the party, they shaped 
their course accordingly, and reached their respective 
places of abode through the most populous streets of the 
metropolis, fortunately without accident or tumult of any 
kind, : 

Such, Mr. Satirist, are the details of this resplendent ex- 
pedition, which has decided the immaculate purity of an 
injured female, and covered the city of London with 


everlasting gtory. 
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Henry Hunt, of Bristol notoriety, tried the same game 
with our stupendous Alderman of MWood-en celebrity, but 
it is not every one who can bend the bow of Achilles— 
he was received in private at Blackheath by a waiting- 
woman, Her Royal Highness having an aversion to pa- 
triots, who go the length of encouraging their rabble par- 
tizans to pull down the statue of the King as a proof of 
their love for the royal race. 


[ remain, 
Dear Sat. 
Monument Yard, Yours truly, 
Vth April. A Citizen. 
tr 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. . 


Since inserting the foregoing just yet humorous de- 
scription, by a correspondent, of the livery procession, 
with the address voted in Common Hall to [7. R. H. the 
Princess of Wales, transactions and speeches have occur- 
red, at other meetings of the same kind, which render it 
necessary for us to say a few words on the subject, which 
we shall dismiss as briefly and axiomatically as possible. 
Observing that, in all these meetings, the most conspi- 
cuous persons are the restless agitators of the day; the 
notoriously disaffected; the tried opponents of royalty and 
the royal race; and the vile and the vicious dregs of the 
most despicable factions that harass the country; we 
cannot be far wrong in assuming, that all their manceu- 
vres and mountebank tricks are pointed to other objects 
than those which they ostensibly professed. The establish- 
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ment of the innocence, and the advocacy of the honéur 
aud purity, of the Princess of Wales, served indeed for 
the blind, to the credulous; the tub for the whale; the 
long cloak that, descending from the head, covered the 
heart, and concealed the cloven feet of cowardly, canting, — 
dishonest wretches, who possessed neither manhood nor 
valour enough directly to avow their real aim. 

“We loathe and detest” the reptiles; but never so 
much as when they attempt, by base artifices and shuf- 
‘fling subterfuges, to disguise their villanies and scatter their 
poisons under the form of medicine. We know them, 
and therefore know that nothing pure can flow from such 
polluted source—that no good can emanate from such 
noxious corruption. 

The greatest mercy for which the Princess of Wales 
has to thank Providence is, that her cause cannot be 
affected by the actions of those who set themselves for- 
ward as its supporters. Dreadful and degraded indeed 
would her situation be were she implicated in their abo- 
minations. Neither her inculpation nor exculpation are 
one atom the more firmly established by all the public 
meetings in the country which proceed on the same 
grounds; with the same information (to wit, none at 
all); and from similar impulses, The sense of the public 
is too powerful to be disregarded, even were it possible 
to suppose that a nation could be utterly wrong in its 
opinion—but the sense of the public is a term liable to the 
utmost abuse, and no man of common understanding can 
ever apply that expression of universality to the bellow- 
ings of the instigatiiig demagogues in whom most of our 
public meetings on all occasions originate. Without 
fearing then to be misunderstood, we proclaim, that in 
all these factious assemblages, the name of the Princess 
has been introduced only as affording an opportunity for 
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covertly throwing off some of their slanderous insinua- 
tions, and keeping alive the dangerous effervescence, 
which it is the design of every enemy to hiscountry should 
not be permitted to subside. There isno BEARING IN 
THESE REMARKS FOR OR AGAINST THE, PRINCESS OF 
Wates, whose case, after all these meetings, must and will, 
in. some form or other, be brought under the cognizance 
of a competent tribunal for elucidation and decision. 
This is what Her R. H. desires; for, however agreeable 
these addresses may be to her feelings, they can never 
satisfy her mind ; and, after the forcible appeal she made 
to Parliament, she cannot be contented till, by a legal and 
constitutional verdict, she is pronounced to be guilty, or 
so gloriously absolved from every censure as to extort 
from all ranks the treatment due to innocence. But this 
can never be the fruit of noisy declamation at unweighing 
meetings—at such meetings as have voted addresses to a 
Wardle and thanks toa Folkestone. Sorry should we be 
did the character of a Princess of the House of Brunswick 
rest on their verdicts. 

There are only a few matters arising out of the London 
Meetings of the 22d and 23d, upon which, after making 
these desultory observations, in the spirit of impartiality 
and truth, we feel inclined to deliver any opinion. On 
the former day (as we read the newspaper report) it would 
seem, that the veering WaitrHmMaNn took the lead, and 
endeavoured to regain his backsliding in popularity by 
being the first to propose that in the Council which he 
had opposed in the Hall.. Finding which way the tide 
ran, like a true time-serving and unprincipled politician, 
he was ‘bout ship and sailed with the wind; but so palpa- 
bly fallacious were the apologies he offered for his versa- 
tility, that even the genius of Alderman Wood was “2a 
plummet-line over” him, The wretched quibble that he 
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only opposed (or rather began to oppose) the addrese in 
the Hart, because he wished the Council to take the lead, 


was 80 thin, that even this essence of ignorance and folly 
detected it, and told his “honourable friend,” (he called 
him so, by the Lord!) that instead of his having gone 
against the business in the Hall from an opinion that it 
had better originate in the Corporation, he had actually 
and explicitly opposed it, “on the grownd of this not 
being the proper time for the discussion of such a subject.” 
Then see what a piteous spectacle this patriot of the 
¢ity presents! He goés to a Common-hall in hostility to 
a measure, because, as he says, the time is improper; but 
in the midst of his speech he discovers that the rabble 
are against him; and, before concluding, he turns short. 
found and supports the proposition. Yet as a man in 
such pickle must feel somewhat uneasy, he cannot rest, 
but will push to be the foremost in his new course, to 
show that there is no dereliction of principle that he will 
not embrace rather than lose his popularity, and, if pos- 
sible, to bury the memory of his former error in oblivion. 
He must therefore be explaining and explaining, till even 
the impenetrable head of his Wood-en friend can stand the 
imposture no longer, but absolutely exposes the falsehood 
of these pretensions, And yet this elevated person in the 
Common-council, forsooth, talks of “ the people” of the 
Commopr-hall. 








“He did not (says the report) mean to imply, that THE 
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hohe Propte (i.e. the Livery of London) should not be atuowrn, if 
i | 4 they deemed it right, to take the lead; but in the present case it 
a . would in his view have been more becoming the character of the 
) } } ~Livery if it had been content to follow.” 

‘ i ; Who could suppose.that democracy could be so aris- 
tt ‘3 tocratical ! 


At the close of this debate it was resolved to pass Carl- 
ton House with the Corporation procession, on the motion 
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of Wood, and out of pretended compliment to the Prince 
—-we say pretended, because it is not meant as a compli- 
ment by the liars who say so, nor in the present state of 
things can it be accepted as such by the Prince Regent. 

The wife of this illustrious person has been accused of 
adultery, and she has been acquitted by the commissioners 
appointed by the king to inquire into the charge, But 
her friends indeed tell us, that this was au incompetent 
and wuyconstitutional tribunal, The citizens of London 
are nevertheless satisfied with that acquittal, aud, after 
abusing the judges to the utmost of their abilities, they 
resolve to confirm their decision by a vote and address of 
their own, founded, to be sure, upon the more excellent 
information which they exclusively possess. Again, in 
the Commonchall of the 23d (for receiving the answer of 
the Princess) the faction allow their real object to peep 
out and show us, that, instead of love to the wife, hatred 
to the husband is the true version of all their despicable 
aims. Lord Sidmouth’s not inserting their cunning insults 
in the Gazette is made the ground for charging him with 
being the first to suppose, that an addgess to the Princess 
was meant as an offence to the Prince--and why should 
not Lord Sidmouth avow this? Surely it was obvious 
enough to every thinking man—the thin disguise of these 
miserable jugglers was easily penetrated; and every 
person of common sense could see, that, if they had not 
been the first to make this distinction, their addresses 
would have been (as upon their marriage) to the Prince 
and Princess conjointly. ‘Their not including the Prince, 
was proof that they wished to separate still more widely 
the interests of these high individuals ; and yet the skulk- 
ing cowards would now attempt to fasten their own 
iniquitous project upon others, 

But to jeave their dirty little pettifogging shifts, let us 
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come, like honest men, to the truth. The Regent may not 
be gratified by these addresses to the Princess; nay, he 
cannot be gratified by therm, for they spring from those 
who invariably insult him; who have insulted him 
throughout in these meetings, though so meanly attempt- 
ing to cloak their purpose; and who, by not addressing 
themselves also to him, did say, as plainly as they durst, 
that they did not consider him to be interested in the 
favourable decision they had arrived at in regard to his 
wife’s innocence. These are plain and strong facts, which 
scorn paultering and subterfuge. Let any man make the 
case his own, and he will feel them to be so, Let Alder- 
man Wood, for instance, if he possesses intelligence 
enough to understand a proposition; let him suppose, 
that, instead of the old maid’s fate to- lead apes in the 
other world, it has been the destiny of some ill-starred 
female to lead a human ape in this life in his own shape— 
suppose she were accused (and there would be much to 
pailiate the crime were she really guilty) of adultery, and, 
after an investigation of the charge, pronounced to be 
innocent—and suppose some disapprobation were ex- 


_ pfessed against the general tone of her manners and con- 


duct by the same persons whose verdict acquitted her of | 
the crime—might not the husband (in the first place) with 
perfect uprightness, continue to. feel scruples upon a point 
which so peculiarly involved his honour; but whether he 
did or no, must he not be indignant at those around him 
whoshould have the effrontery to pass his door in congratu- 
latory visits to his spouse, insinuating by the act, :even.if 
they had not declared it in their:speeches, that they did 


‘not believe he was: rejoiced by heracquittal? Why! even 


that silliest of creatures, the laughing-stock .of ‘(Common- 
councils, will tell you, that he should not like people to 
be -“ paying addresses to his wife without - being made a 
party to them.” But what would displease a Publican is 
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not reckoned too bad usage for a Prince; and, accordingly, 
the Corporation procession passes Carlton House in its 
way to Kensington, bearding the Regent as Sir H. Hal- 
ford is said to have bearded the martyred Charles in the 
vaults of Windsor. 

These remarks we shall now bring toa close. With 
respect to the non-publication of these addresses in 
the Gazette, without entering into the reasons which 
induced Lord Sidmouth to decline ordering that to be 
done (of which reasons there are many sufficiently obvious 
and cogent), we shall contént ourselves with saying, that 
such publication would not answer the purpose for which 
it was requested, namely, “to hand down the innocence of 
the Princess in the most authentic manner to posterity.” 
It is not. easy to see how this could be effected by the 
Westminster libel upon the majority of the House of 
Commons, as well as upon several distinguished noblemen: 
and, to say the truth, posterity will not care one doit for 
the opinion of the rabble calling themselves a Common- 
hall, and constituted and led, as they now are, either 
upon this or any other point in public discussion. 


* 
SCANDALUM MAGNATUM. | 


Ir is currently reported, that a noble, Duchess residing 
not far from Manchester Square, has so far forgotten 
what is the received and right mode of fencing the mar- 
riage bed, as to have admitted her own gardener to a parti- 
cipation in its cultivation. The gardener, a professor of 
forcing in all its branches, had (it is said) frequent occa- 
sion to resort. to the het-bed, though -there was no need 
for applying any of the other stimulants to quicken nature. 
It is rumoured, that, the innocent intention of these 
botanical courses was simply to raise May Dukes; but be 
that as it may, the husband has been so tnuch dissatisfied, 
_ that the gardener /eaves his place, and the whole band of 

the affair will be laid before the public through tore’ 
Commons, 
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(To be continued Monthly. ) 
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EL EMPEZINADO. 


Mr. Sarreist, 
Iw speaking of the famous Guerrilla, Don Juan 
Martin, a periodical work (the General Magazine) trans- 
lates his nick-name of El Empezinado, “ The Woodman.” 
As many have sought in vain the true meaning of this 


-epithet, I trust that the following solution will not be un- 


acceptable to some of your readers, 
When Don Juan, on returning to his native village, 


found that his whole family had been butchered: by the 
French, he pitehed his face, and made a solemn vow, that 
he would retain this as an indelible mark of his purposed 
revenge. 
From this circumstance he received the appellation of 
El Emrezinado*, the pitched, 
T.F. 
Apral 10th, 1813. 
. —_- idealist 
® Pez is the Spanish for pitch, from which peginado (pitched) is ren- 
dered more emphatic by the antecedent Em. The true meaning of the 
word ia, “bedaubed with pitch,” and can only be translated by the word 
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IMPROMPTU on pap AtTrenpanck at TABLE. 


You may inwardly grumble; may eall till you're tir’d, 
For bread or for beer, glasses, dishes, or plates: 

For, quite busy in doing what is not requir’d, 
Though the footman is there, ’tis the Company waits !. 





On a certain CITY-DRAPER. 


Wuart 2 virtuous rage in good -Waithman appears, 
To put down mock-auctions and mock auctioneers ; 
Let us hope, for the good of the state and the town, 
He'll next knock a lot of mock-patriots down! 





MODERN MANAGEMENT. 


Wuen a brewer turns manager, ’tis a bad matter, 
For our porter grows flat, and our playhouse grows flatter! 





On the Present lately made to Mr. Brovauam, by some 
Liverpool Electors. 


Art Liverpool pleading, poor Brougham, to his cost, 
A great deal of time had unwittingly dost; 

So the watchmakers now (what gratitude’s cheaper ?) 
Present their dear advocate with a time-keeper ; 

And barrister Brougham for the Watch grateful feels, 
But still has a hankering after the—Seals. _ 


a 





To S——1 Wa—re—p, Esq. M. P. $c. §t. $c. 


Brewer, Manager, Orater, Colonel—what fun! 
To be Jack of all trades, Sir, and master of none! 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FIAT JUSTITIA! 


Gp — 


ROKEBY, a@ Poem, by Waxter Scott, Esq. Ballan- 
tine, Edinburgh; and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London, Ato. pp. 330. Price Two Guineas. 


Turre are twostandards by which, since writing has 
become a trade, writers ought to be tried. Men who 
follow literary pursuits for profit, and men who woo the 
Muses for fame, cannot be fairly rendered liable to the 
same tribunal, to the same code of laws, and to rules 
equally applicable to both, The man of trade and the 
man of taste are entirely different animals; and though 
Nature may, in a fit of kindness to the former, bestow 
upon him all the elegant perceptions of the other, and in 
churlish meod deny to the latter any further talent than 
pertains to common traflicing, still they are not amena- 
ble to the same canon of criticism, but must be judged 
according to their actual qualities, independent of adven- 
titious circumstance. In which of the classes we rank 
Mr. Scott will be understood when we state, that his 
poetical labours alone, with the accompanying illustra- 
tions, &c. and not the editions of highest price, cannot 
be purchased at less than between eighteen and nineteen. 
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pounds sterling!!! Tt is well for us that there are not 
many poets; for a man of moderate fortune would soon 
be ruined in the purchase of their works, or, cruel fate! — 
must be contented with the late, thumbed, dog-eared, 
and filthy routine of the circulating library. In truth, 
they are beyond the reach of the middle ranks of life; 
and if any of that excellent description of the community 
dare to embark in the indulgence of a library of their own, 
filled with the racy novelties of the day, that library will 
in all probability soon become circulating, and, while . 
their names grace the pages of that approved work the 
London Gazette, their books will grace the stall, or fur- 
nish matter for the eloquence of the auctioneer of an 
evening sale. - 

But to leave these general reflections; to leave Mr. 
Scott to eke his trade-price up to twenty guineas by 
another quarto; to leave Southey to make his fourteen 
pounds-worth of nonsense, sixtéen; to leave all our pre- 
sent race of bards to pursue the path to wealth instead 
of the path to immortality (for bards cannot now, as of 
old, live like Cameleons upon empty air); we shall 
hasten to our task of reviewing Rokeby, not as a poem 
claiming any very high rank or estimation, but such as its 
author has himself proclaimed it to be in the following. 
lines (p. 314-5) : 7 | 

"Tis mine to tell an onward tale, . 
Hurrying, as best I can, along, 
The hearers and the hasty song. 

While we read this volume, we could not help deeply 
regretting the too visible signs of haste with which it is 
deformed, and condemning Mr. Scott for his proneness to 
indulge in culpable carelessness and most inexcusable 
negligence. He is happily removed from the Necessity 
which racks the brain with the thought of want, while 
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it demands from the tortured imagination. that which: is 

to furnish subsistence. He owes it to the public, if not 

_ to his own fame and character, to lay before the world 

productions Jess crude and mis-shapen than most of his 

later publications. When we look at the occasional | 
bursts of genius which irradiate these dense and shadowy 

quarto masses, we almost denounce, while we deplore, 

the folly of the man who, with the power to sing so well, 
thus croaks so tamely. 

When we shut the page of Rokeby, instead of having 
our minds filled with glowing images of poesy, we possess 
only an indistinct notion that there are a few beautiful 
passages, Which, amid the ennui ofa surfeit of doggrel 
ayd rubbish, delighted our ear, and told us what the 
writer was capable of achieving, if he pleased to exert 
himself. We read it again; and the beauties are more 
strougly impressed upon us: but, in proportion as we are 
taught to value and admire these, the more is our anger 
roused and excited against the insulting carelessness 
which obscures them, and mars their effect by the gross- 
est disregard to congruity and grace in all the parts of a 
very imperfect whole. In our vexation we are ready to 
adopt the true woman's phrase, so felicitously introduced 
by Lady Ann Hamilton in her letter to Lord Liverpool, 
and to exclaim to Mr. Scott, “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself” for treating us thus, when you know that we 
deserve, and that you can give us, better usage. 

Rokeby is, in our opinion, less remarkable for the 
number of its poetical adornments than the lay of the 
last minstrel, the Lady of the Lake, ‘or Marmion; but 
it does inhevit a few gems worthy of the high reputation 
of the author. Of these we shall lay an example or twe 
before our readers, while we will abstain from the invi- 
dious task of recording, at equal length, the deformities 
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which serve as their foil, and the inaccuracies which 
detract from their loveliness. On these points, let it 
suffice to say, that the rhymes throughout the poem 
are common-place, often betraying a Scotch ear by their 
violation of all English licencé, and of too frequent 
recurrence; that the rhythm, generally flowing and easy, 
often degenerates into unmusical doggerel, for whole 
pages together; and that occasional meanness or puerility 
‘will be found to destroy, with a single line, those passages 
which are otherwise distinguished for the utmost happi- 
ness of thought and diction. 

We shall, we are sure, be excused for selecting our first 
example of excellence so far within the volume:as from 
the fourth canto, not only because it is in our opinion the 
most beautiful, but as it certainly is by far the most ori- 
ginal and sublime conception of the poet. The novelty 
of the simile is only paralleled by the perfection to which 
it is wrought; its simplicity by its applicability ; the exact 
bearing of its every member; and the close resemblance 
in the inanimate landscape to the human group with 
which it is compared— 


Hoary, yet haughty, frowns the oak, 
Its boughs by weight of ages broke ; 
And towers erect, in sable spire, 

The pine-tree scath’d by lightning fire ; 
The drooping ash and birch, bétween, 
Hang their fair tresses o’er the green, 
And all beneath, at random grow, 
Each coppice dwarf of varied show, 
Or round the stems profusely twin'd, 
Fling summer odours on the wind. 
Such varied group Urbino’s hand 
Round him of Tarsus nobly. plann’d, 
What time he bade proud Athens own 
Op Mars's Mouat the God Unknown } 
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Then grey Philosophy stood nigh, 

Thoagh bent by age, in spirit high ; 

There rose the scar-seam'd Veteran's spear, 
There Grecian Beauty bent to hear, 

While Childhood at her foot was’ plac'd, 
Or clung delighted to her waist. 


Nothing can be finer or more consistent than ‘this 
admirable comparison—the oak and grey Philosophy; the 
pine-tree scathed and the Veteran’s spear; the fair tresses 


of the drooping ash and Grecian Beauty bending in atten- 


tion; the lowly coppice and Childhood; fill up so perfect 
a picture of congenial loveliness, that it seems as if the 
inspired work of the Apostle, and its immortal represen- 
tation. by the painter, had existed but to furnish the poet 
with one of the sweetest images that ever brightened his 
page. The word “ varied” recurring within three lines, 
is a proof, however, of the want of labour and polish 
even in the best parts of the work. 

We shall now proceed to make a few extracts of the 
most striking beauties, with very short comments, or with. 
out any, and to direct the notice of our readers to the 
most successful passages, which may be too long for par- 
ticularisation. We may premise, that the work is divided 
into six cantos, consisting of about 730 lines in each; to 
which are added, in the usual book-making style of the 
author, about 116 pages of uninteresting notes. _ 

Iu the first canto there is a vivid portraiture of Bertram, 
a Buccaneer, who acts a very prominent part in the poem. 
The account (verses vi. vii,) of his arriva] at the Tower of 
Barnard, is one of the characteristic efforts of Mr. Scott’s 
pen, and is eminent for all those strokes of nature for which 
he is celebrated. The description of the person of this 
ruffian is of a mingled cast; parts of it are fine, and other 
parts yhintelligible, «x, gr, we are told of his havying— 
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The fuil-drawn lip that upward curl'd ; 


and of his eye (the first line, by the way, rhyming, most 
confectioner-like, with “ blanch’a”)— 


Ne’er in that eye had tear-drop quench'd 
The flash severe of swarthy glow ; 


which black brilliancy is, we confess, beyond our come 
prehension, | 

The only other distinguishable matter in this canto, 
which, however, displays several transient flashes of 
genius, is the drawing of the character of Wilfrid, in verses 
24, 25, 26, ef seg. which is executed with a master’s 
hand, and gives to the Muses’ world a personage equally 
amiable and new. It concludes with an indifferent song 
to the Moon, a planet to which the author seems to be 
most devoutly attached, as he pays his adorations to it, 
we believe, not fewer than thirty times in the course of 
Rokeby’s Pilgrimage. 

As the first canto ends, so the second begins, with the 
Moon, and proceeds to the 9th verse in a kind of false 
gallop. ‘The 9th verse, however, grows strong im beaue 
tiful imagery; and we have set before us a scene of 
gloomy grandeur as-wild and picturesque as ever Salvator 
Rosa painted. 


But here, "twixt rock and river grew 

A dismal grove of sable’ yew, 

With whose sad tints were mingled seen 
_ The blighted fir’s sepulchral green. 

Seem'd that the trees their shadows cas¢ 

The earth that nourished them to bigst, 

For never knew that swarthy grove 

The verdant hue that fairies love ; 

Nor wilding green, nor woodland fow'r, 

Arose within its baleful bow'r ; 
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The dank and sable earth receives 

Its only carpet from the leaves, 

That from the withering branches cast, 
Bestrew'd the ground with every dlast. 





This breathes the soul of poetry; but, again, look at the 
careless execution. Not to mention our doubt of the 
application of the epithet “ swarthy” to a grove, though 
Milton uses it in the sense of gloomy, how remiss and 
unpardonable is it to introduce the rhyme “ cas’ and 
** blast” within six lines in so finé a picture; and to show 
the disregard to grammatical construction, exhibited by 
the change of tense in the words marked in italics in the 
two last couplets ! 
In pages 72 and 73 we have these fine verses; 


The fierce adventurer's heart they scare, 
Who wearigs memory for a pray’r. 


That pang, whose transitory force, 
Hover'd 'twixt horror and remorse. 


And the author wha could write thus, also closes a pathe- 
2ic description of a desolate hall in these mean words : 


All spoke the master’s absent care, 
All spoke neglect and disrepair. 


Of this canto we have only space further. to satiai, that 
the 20th verse, describing Wilfrid’s indignation on dis- 
covering that Bertram was a murderer, and the 27th and 
28th, painting the agonized feelings of Oswald, are S emong 
the best parts of the poem. 

The introduetion to the third canto is well written, but 
not strictly true; and the “ At” in the last line, shows 
that Mr. Scott would accept of any expedient to fill out 
his metre, rather than be at trouble in endeavouring to 
finish it correctly, In other respects it is of even current 
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with the rest ef the poem, containing seme .excellent 
and many faulty lines. Notwithstanding the incum- 
brance of three songs, it carries on the plot with rapidity 
and effect, and leads straight onward to the ultimate 
catastrophe. Of these songs little can be said in praise : 
with the exception of the following verse, in which a 
robber depicts his condition, they only teach us to lament 
that Burns has not found a successor in Scotland, 


Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die ; 
The fiend whose lantern lights the mead, 
Were better mate than I! 
And when I’m with my comrades met; 
Beneath the greenwood bough, | 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now. 


From this point the poetry becomes in general more 
obviously careless and loose. ‘The concluding moiety of 
the fourth canto is no better than what the most arrant 
scribbler of the day might write by the yard or hour. In 
the succeeding book there is, however, a masterly por- 
trait of a youthful outlaw who assumes the disguise of a 
minstrel, and an admirable description of a conflict and 
conflagration. in Rokeby Castle, with specimens of which 
we shall conclude our extracts. ‘The outlaw minstrel— 


His face was of that doubtful kind, 

That wins the eye, but not the mind; 
Yet harsh it seemn'd to deem amiss 

Of brow so young and smooth as this. 
His was the subtle look and sly, 

That spying all, seeras nought to spy ; 
Round all the group his glances stole, 
Vnmark'd themselves to mark the whole. 


The old porter (Harpool) in the fight is thus vigorously 
painted— 
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Bevt#ata rash’d on—but Harpool clasp'd 
His knees, although in death he gasp’d ; 
Figs falling corpse before him flung, — 

And found the tramimell'd ruffian clang ! 


The burning of the Castle— 
Yon tower, which late so clear defin'd, 
On the fair hemisphere reclin’d, 
That, pencil'd on its azure pure, _ 
The eye could count each embrazure : 
Now swath’d within the sweeping cloud, 
Seems giant-spectre in his shroud ; 
Till from each Joop-bole flashing light, 
A spout of fire shines ruddy bright, 
And, gathering to united glare, 
Streams high into the midnight air, 
A dismal beacon, far and wide 
That wiken'd Greta's slumb’ring side? 
Soon all beneath, through gallery long, 
And pendant arch, the fire flash'd strong, 
Snatching whatever could maintain, 
Raise, or extend, its furious reign. 


Of the sixth and last canto we shall say nothing, but 
that it brings a very dramatic fable to a very dramatic 
close, in verse tolerably smooth and easy, and tolerably 
destitute of beauty or force. In the latter half of the 
volume there is a pretty melancholy song, called “The 
Cypress Wreath ;” and four wretched pieces’ of the same 
kind, entitled the “ Harp,” the“ Cavaliér,” the “ Fare- 
well,” and a “ Ballad.” : 

Upon the whole, we consider Rokeby to be that pro- 
duction of Mr. Scott which will recommend his name 
the least to posterity. Besides the faults we have casually 
noticed, it abourids with offensive érrors. Carelessness, 
as we have already said, is its most prominent feature— 
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but affectation and tedious repetition are not wanting to 
fill up the measure of its iniquities. Of the former, every 

ge furnishes abundant evidence; and of the latter, it is 
impossible to read a hundred lines together, without 
discovering multitudinous instances. However beautiful 
the description of sylvan scenery is, we have too much of 
it; and as we get tired of the moon, and the sun, and the 
clouds, and the sky, and the wind, so we become fati- 
gued with the Greta, and the rocks, and the ‘Tees, and 
the trees, and the fells, and the dells, with which this 
poem so priuriently abounds, The affectation of which 
we complain, consists more in words than in ideas—* fit- 
ful,” and “ swart,” and “seemed,” and “fa space,” are 
worn to very shreds and tatters. The latter phrase, 
indeed, with the monosyllable “ by,” appear to be all in 
all with Mr. Scott; to mean any thing and every thing— 
to stand him in stead whenever he is at aloss for a rhyme, 
and to be thought fit for all uses and purposes, 

We hasten to conclude these remarks with one brief 
observation on the notes appended to this volume— 
** seemed” as if for no other reason than to swell it out - 
toa goodly quarto, price Two Guineas. ‘They contain no 
information at all interesting; and nothing can be more 
nauseous than to read, in every note, a note of flattery or 
ill-deserved panegyric; or a dull and heavy prosaic de- 
scription of those things which have already beep painted 
with all the skill and vigour of the poet. 


VOL, XIif, 
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Mr. Canninc's Speeches at Liverpool, 


Mr. Roscoe's Review of the same. 


————— 


THE REVIEWER REVIEWED. 
(Continued from page 376.) 


eal 


Ir appears to excite Mr. Roscoe’s surprise that Mr. Can- 
ning should have had tlie temerity to speak his sentiments 
against Parliamentary Reform in the unrepresented towns 
of Warrington and Manchester. Perhaps he conceives 
that their being unrepresented is felt to be as great a 
grievance by the inhabitants of those towns as he him- 
self feels it to be, and that they are equally shocked with 
him at the irregularity which their case presents im the 
representation of the country... It does not appear, 
however, that Mr. Roscoe’s writings, on the subject, have 
produced a much more extensive conviction in those 
towns than in Liverpool, though he appears anxious to- 
keep up the idea of the majority having there, as well as 
in Liverpool, become converts to his party, by hinting at 
the danger to. which Mr. Canning exposed himself in 
avowing his sentiments, and affecting to wonder at his 
boldness, This finesse will not serve its purpose. No 
effort of courage was requisite on the part of Mr. Canning 
on these occasions; he had not to address men of oppo- 
site opinions. His audience had not learned of Mr. R. 
and his friends to judge of the national representation by 
his rules of “ arithmetical proportion;” and it was bee 


cause they agreed with Mr. Canning in his opinion, that 
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they did him the honour of an invitation. Mr. Canning’s 
speeches in those places were not, therefore, the proofs 
of his temerity ; but of what Mr. R, is very backward to 
acknowledge, that the doctrines of the reformers are 
spurned and trampled on by a great, and the most respect- 
able, part of society throughout the nation, 

That Mr, Canning’s audience, both in Manchester and 
Warrington, were united with him in sentiment, Mr. R. 
admits in the latter part of his pamphlet, though we 
question whether the contrary would not have been 
stoutly contended for had not the concession been made 
for the purpose of an attempt at ridicule, very much in 
the style of an election squib—(page 60.) In this attempt 
at wit the people of Manchester and Warrington are 
thrown into a roar of applause at the very mention of 
Mr. Canning’s resolution to oppose such an alteration in 
the frame of the House of Commons, as would allow of 
them sending representatives to Parliament, in the same 
manner as the people of Liverpool are made to express - 
their joy at the mention of those privations which the 
war has inflicted upon them, We might call this an 
insult, were it not more calculated to excite laughter by 
its folly than any serious feeling by its illiberality. It 
is too gross for wit and too much in the taste of carica- 
ture to provoke hostility-—a sort of sign-post painting, 
which, instead of exciting an idea of the thing intended 
to be pictured, exhibits nothing but the clumsiness of 
the painter. 

Weare, nevertheless, sorry to see Mr, R, not only thus 
drawing in the trammels of party, but pacing its dirty 
roads; for where is the candour of judging men not by 
their own principles but by those of others? and what 
object can be hoped for by such represeptations as we 
have referred to, but to obtain the cheers of the lowest 
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and most unreflecting of his own party? Mr. Roscoe 
wishes to make it appear that the friends of Mr. Canning 
are grossly ignorant and even ridiculous in folly; but can 
he hope to make any man of sense, of any party, believe 
that the supporters of Mr. Canning in Liverpool really 
rejoice in their sufferings by the war, as sufferings, or 
that the meetings at Warrington and Manchester 
triumphed in their want of representatives, merely because 
they are not represented? Is it not obvious, that if men 
support a war from which they suffer, there must be 
motives stronger than those of personal interest, and if a 
great body of respectable men in Warrington and Man- 
chester feel no anxiety to be directly represented in Par- 
liament, they must be determined in their judgment by 
reasons which, at least, to them appear weighty; because 
there is no interest of any kind to bias their conduct out 
of the direct line of judgment? Ina word, that if the 
war is supported by the one, it is because they believe 
the national interest demands it, and that that is the 
only safe road to peace; and that if the other content 
themselves without a direct representation, it is because 
they believe that the boon could not be granted ‘to them 
without inducing other changes fatal to the constitution, 
and destructive to the security they now enjoy. If Mr. 
Roscoe reaches his conclusions through a chain of reason- 
ing, which to him appears satisfactory, they do the same, 
Would he restrain the right of thinking? Is his authority 
such that others must bow to it on the penalty of his 


_ frowns? But, perhaps, such is the opinion that Mr, R. 


entertains of his courtings in favour of peace and reform, 
that with him every man who is not convinced by them 
is either a knave ora fool! 

Leaving this precious specimen of the liberty vouch- 
safed to the public by the reformers, we revert to the 
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remarks on the addresses, Mr. Canning’s observation, 
*« that if every portion Of the people ought to be immediately, 
actively, and perpetually in contact with their particular 
representatives in the House of Commons,” a constitution 
is sought by the reformers which is “ different from that 
of England,” is * wholly unintelligible” to Mr. Roscoe, 
who, yet, very sagely proceeds to offer his comments 
upon it! We think, however, that we can assist: Mr. R. 
to understand it, though, in truth, he knows more of 
Mr. Canning’s meaning than he affects, as appears from 
his following remarks. But not fully to understand may 
be sometimes a convenient substitute for not able to 
answer. Mr. Canning spoke of the doctrine of universal 
suffrage; and he denied that the English constitution 
was founded upon that doctrine; and therefore let Mr. Ry 
who professes to seek only the restoration of the privi-+ 
leges enjoyed by our ancestors, prove that the “ privilege 
of every individual being allowed to vote fora Member 
in Parliament” was a privilege enjoyed by our ancestors, 
and that this is one of the rights guarantied to the people 
by the English constitution. Mr. Canning denies it, and 
Mr. R. does not attempt to prove it. He slurs over the 
difficulty, by alleging that the language is not “ inte/li- 
gible.” 

If, however, Mr. R. could, or would, have seen thet 
Mr. Canning unites another idea to universal suffrage in 
this sentence, the language would have appeared not only 
intelligible, but appropriate and expressive. *“ That the 
people,” says Mr. Roscoe, ‘should be immediately, ac- 
tively, and perjretually in contact with the representative 
in the House of Commons, is beyond all comprehension,” 
We think not,. for it becomes clear enough by adverting 
to the very favourite doctrine of the reformers, that there 
eught net enly to be a direct representation of every indi-+ 
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vidual of the people, but that the representative should be 
bound, after his election, to express only the will and 
opinions of his constituents, and be directed solely by 
instructions, Nowthis we conceive would cause the people 
to be “immediately, actively, and perpetually in contact 
with him,” and words more expressive of this monstrous 
doctrine would be found with difficulty, Of this mean- 
ing Mr. R. is not entirely unaware, but unwilling to meet 
it in the face, and to contend fairly for a privilege which 
everthrows the noble, and we may say the fundamental, 
principle of the national representation, that a represen- 
tative, once chosen, becomes a representative of the 
people of England; he asserts that this upinion “ is no 
characteristic of a party, and therefore cannot be the sub- 
ject to which Mr. Canning adverts,” Happy way of 
eluding a pinching argument. We doubt not but there 
are differences of opinion amongst the reformers, as must 
be the case when every man brings his own nostrum for 
the cure of state diseases, with equal confidence in its 
infallibility ; differences, so numerous, that if the public 
were once to permit them to take in pieces the machine 
of government, they would never agree on the method of 
putting it together again, and in the quarrel would injure 
it beyond the possibility of repair. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the project of binding a representative hand and 
foot, and destro, ing his free agency, has been too often 
avowed by the radical reformers not to have become “ the 
characteristic of a party,” and that is therefore the * sub- 
ject to which Mr. Canning adverts,” in connexion with 
that of universal suffrage. 

There are some striking proofs in Mr. R.’s pamphlet, 
that he himself has not a more liberal idea of the office 
and duty of a representative than those of his friends to 
whom Mr, Canning’s observation was directed, If he 
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also did not regard a representative as merely the organ 
of the opinions of the individual place he represents, and 
bound to support its interests without regard to any 
general duty arising out of his being one of the represen- 
tatives of the people of the United Kingdom, he could 
not, for instance, have made these remarks on the decla- 
ration of Mr. Canning, that he should “ consider himself 
the representative of art,” which we meet with in the 
20th page. How, cries the. Reviewer, can he “ repre- 
sent not only the friends of peace, but the partizans af war" 
—the reformers and the anti-reformers? Why truly not 
at all, if he were bound to advocate the views of both 
according to the modern doctrine. But then, how can 
he be “ the represéntative of all? ‘The answer is plain, 
by acting honestly from his own convictions for the bene- 
fit of all. It may, héwever, be well to try the consist- 
ency of Mr. Roscoe’s doctrine. Had Mr. Brougham and 
Mr, Creevey been chosen, we suppose that Mr. R. would 
have given them the appellation of the representatives, 
not of a party, but of Liverpool, that is of all. How 
then could they have represented both the peace and the 
war parties, and the friends and oppugners of reform? 
On Mr. R.’s principle, the town could have been still but 
partially represented, If he and his friends now complain 
that they are unrepresented, in the other case the friends 
of Mr. Canning and General Gascoigne would have had to 
complain, and with the same right, that they were unre-. 
presented. To make the notion of representation held 
by Mr. Roscoe consistent, not only each party ought to 
have had a representative—a kind of fac simile in the 
House of Commons, but Liverpool ought to have sent as 
many representatives as there are parties in it. The 
Ministerial party one; the party supporting Mr. Canning 
one; the Whigs one, and the Burdettites one; and as 
several minor distinctions of opinion exist, on this fac 
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simile prineiple of representation, the new scheme of 
reform, if made consistent, would, perhaps, have given 
us the right of crowding a good share of a dozen repre- 
sentatives into the House of Commons. We fear, there- 
fore, that the inefficiency of the old plan of sending two 
unfettered representatives to act according to their judg- 
ment for the benefit of the whole country, and as far as 
is Consistent with this to promote the local interests of 
the town, has not been sufliciently exposed by Mr. R. to 
induce the inhabitants of Liverpool to relinquish it for his 
new projection. 

The like bald notions of representation we observe in 
page 15 of the Review. Myr, Canning had said, that the 
interestg of “‘ uurepresented Manchester are safe among the 


- interests of represented England,”—* No,” says Mr. Ros- 


coe, “if such a town be unrepresented~-England is 
unrepresentéd ;” and observes, that Mr. Canning has 
omitted to explain the contradiction. This is ridiculous, 
a mere play on words, for Mr, R. knew that Mr. Canning’s 
sense there was no contradiction, though a direct onein 
his own. A boy, “ pert, and raw from school,” would 
scarcely have fallen into such a mode of animadversion ; 
but it well serves the purpose of illustrating our position 
as to Mr. R.’s views of the duty of a representative.— 
Mr. Canning takes a constitutional view of the House of 
Commons, as consisting of the representatives of the 
people of England, and therefore he says Manchester is 


- represented, Mr. R. on the contrary, makes a House of 


Commons in his scheme of reform to consist of the repre- 
sentatives of distinct places, and hence on his “ rHEory,” 
every place and every man must have a representative, 
before England can be represented ; and, therefore, Man- 
chester is truly unrepresented. If a reform were totake 
place on Mr. R.’s “‘ theory,” and Manchester should be 
left out, it, would indeed be high.time for the inhabitants 
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to: -bestir themselves; for in the general scramble.for 
separate interests, they would have no one to scramble 
for them; but as the House of Commons is yet consti- 
tuted on Mr. Canning’s principle, they are not only repres 
sented, but their *‘ interests are safe.”. As long .as the 
House of Commons remains “ equad to its functions,” as 
long as it preserves the popular liberties, and that it yet 
does both we have the best evidence, in our enjoyed 
freedom and security, the control it exercises over the 
ministers of the crown, in the proofs that have been given 
that no minister can command a majority there if the 
judgment of the members is not in his favour, and in the 
gradual correction of abuses which are every session 
taking place; as long as this is the case, an addition to 
the popular part of the constitution from the towns of 
Warrington and Manchester, would yield them no other 
advantage than what would result from mere loca] cou- 
‘venience, whilst it might serve, if the principle were 
extended, to endanger that balance between three estates 
on which interests more important than local convenience 
depends. In ninety-nine questions out of a hundred the 
people of these towns are only interested in common with 
the empive at large, and therefore, it is only their. local 
convenience that they give up, in favour of considerations 
which greatly overbalance it, and in which they believe 
their better interests to lie, As they.do not think with 
Mr, Roscoe, that the House of Commons is inadequate 
to its functions, they show little inclination to his theory 
—he may again call them blockheads ou this account; 
but their ignorance is perhaps invincible. 

‘Phe remarks on the 16th page are unworthy of notice, 
being founded on nothing more than a mere quibble on 
the word “ Government;” nor is the defence of those 
* ignorant theorists who would exclude from the House 
VOL. X11, JP 
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of Commons, every man who possesses an office under 
the crown,” deserving of an extended reply. Mr. R. 
endeavours in vain to avail himself of the authority of 
the statesmen of former times; they were not men of his 
grade in politics; and it is enough to say that even some 
modern reformers, Mr. Brand, for instance, have not 
gone so far as to propose the complete exclusion of the 
official servants of the crown from their reformed House 
of Commons. If we recollect right, Sir F. Burdett him- 
self did not proceed quite to this extent of emendation, 
and, therefore, all the conclusions that can be drawn 
from Mr. R.’s apology for the “ ignorant theorists” as- 


_ sailed by Mr. Canning is, that of all’ the “mad and de- 


sperate projects of reform" which have been obtruded, he 
advocates the “ maddest and mest desperate,” that he out 
Herods Herod, and. out Burdetts Burdett! What may 
demand notice in the remaining part of Mr. R.’s pam- 
phlet we shall reserve for our next number, and conclude 


the subject, i 
(To be continued.) , 


THE COMPLETE LETTER-WRITERS. | 


Every one has read and laughed at the curious epistles 
which were interchanged between Lord Moira and Mr. 
Whitbread. As satire cannot’ make them more ludicrous 
than they are, we spare comments, and only hint our 
notion that the Commoner’s inane production ought in 
some measure to be excused, as it is evidently written 
under fear, and “upon compulsion ;” for though Lord Méira 
is no statesman, he is a good shot, and Mr. Whitbread is 
too a man, moralist, and patriat, to encoui 
duelling, especially in propria persong ! : 


ne 


. On making our reveiwing portion, we find that we are eompelled ta 
postpone, till next month, Reviews on the “ Accidents of Human Life,” 
end ‘Stewart's last Trifles in Verse.” satel i 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 


Mrs. Sippons has commenced her 
Readings at the Argyll Rooms. On 
Friday the 23d her second perform- 
ance was given to a large audieuce, 
and consisted of the Scene between 
Shylock, Bassanio, and Antonio, 
and the Scene of the Court of Jus- 
tice from the Merchaut of Venice ; 
a Selection from the fourth Book of 
Paradise Lost; the Scene between 
Constance, Arthur, Salisbury, Aus- 
tria, and the Kings of England and 
France ; the Scene between Arthur 
and Hubert; the Scene betweeu 
Falconbridge, the English Lords, 
and Hubert; and the last Scene of 
Constance from King John. 

Of these Readings the scene be- 
tweu Arthur and Hubert was de- 
cidedly the best: those from the 
Merchant of Venice far inferior to 
what we expected ; aud the Miltonic 
theme marred by too much action, 
which suits as ill with the dignity 
and sublimity of his subject, as or. 
naiental flourishes would agree 
with the music of Handel. We 
have not room to enter into a mi- 
mute critique upon this subject, 
nor to expose (which it is our in- 
tention to do in our next) the DEs- 
PICABLE QUACKERY attendant 
‘upon the new Siddonian system, aud 
the whole mystery and trickery of 
the puffing empirical solicitations 
for ber return to the stage. On 
the stage we delight to see her, but 
there is something so mean, unwor- 
thy, and dishonest, in these arti- 
fices, that they must not escape 
the lash of satire. 


OPERA-HOUSE. 
Stwcr our last Number, has been 
performed a grand scrious Opera, 
the music entirely new by Frer- 
RABI, whose taste and abilities for 





Horack, 


room-music has been known ia this 
country for vearly twenty yeare 
past, and whose genius in the style 
ofthe Drama was evinced by the 
one act Opera, “ 1 Due Scizzeri,” 
which was performed in 1800, and 
obtained the run of two seasons. 
But his powers in the grand serivus 
line has now for the first time been 
demonstrated in his EROINA DE 
Kaas. The pieces which have 
been deservedly the most admired 
are, in the first act, JELLA‘’s song, 

‘*€ Ciel tu sai se a lui donai,” 
which is certainly. a composition 
net unworthy even of Pasiello, 
his master.—The grand trio which 
ends the first act, 

* Guerra vog!’ io se tanto,” 
which is not inferior to the many 
classic pieces of this kind by the 
first masters; and the cantabile of 
this picce, 

“ Sénto fra’ palpiti,” 
which has been encored every night 
with enthusiasm, and is an admira- 
bie glee. In the second act, the 
praver of JELLA, 

** Per queste amare lagrime,” 
is also a favourite song, and has 
been much applauded by the ama- 
teurs. 

We suppose the critics of the 
Morning Chronicle mean to show 
their solid taste, when they lament 
that in Pucitta and Ferrari they do 
not find the style of Scarlatti, Per- 
golesi, ur Stendell, They probably 
little suspect that this is quite as 
just as to blame Pope for not writ- 
ing in the style of Chaucer or Milton, 
We shall not waste our time in exa- 
mining the Drama itself, and in- 
deed it is always idle to do so, 
when they are not composed here. 
In Italy a Drama is originally com. 
pesed fur a company in one place, 
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and, becoming popular by the ex- 
celleuce of the music, the score 
goes through all the numerous 
stages, where they never find the 
same singers or actors. This cre- 
ates a necessity for making many 
alterations, so that of the same 
Drama, represented at twenty dif- 
ferent towns in one season, there 
are not two books which are alike, 
except perhaps in the scene the 
most adapted for musical effect. 
Such is the case with this old Dra- 
ma, set to music a-new, and with 
such alterations as are always made 


according to the taste or caprice of 
the singers!!! — 
Ati névelty, as announced in 


our last, Kas been duced, the 
new Grafid Ballet La Chaumiere 
Hongroise, or “ Les illustres Fugi- 
fives.” It is @ very good specimen 
of Didelof’s abilities, and-very likely 
to become 4 gréat favourite, having 
heen received throughout with 
great applause; aad a Pas Hongrois, 
exhibited by M. and Mad. Didelot, 
fapturously éncored. Seeifig so 
many young exhibitors on the 
#tage, we thought (hat the school 
had been set up a-new; but we un- 


derstand that these brats are the - 


pupils of the various schools of 
drummers and fifers of the town 
Barracks. “The groundwork of the 
plot is similar to Tekeli, aud the 
piece is upon the whole as good as 
the deficiency in the subscription 


and nightly reacipt (owing to a 
thousand ebvious causes) can per- 
mit. 


Before we Conclude this notice, 
we must have another peep at Boa- 
dicea. Maa. CAPALANE (we hope 
im deference to our friendly advice) 
has thrown off her Vitellia’s dress ; 
and, to mend the matter, has had 
a bew one made in the costume ofa 
Cleopatra, or Artemisia, in their 
richest and most splendid garbs. 
We do not knéw what ails this 
stubborn Boadicea, who seems: to 
have done her utmost to make this 
Opera ridiculous. Besides her tho- 
rough uvegiect, at the third repre- 
sentation; she was yet so little mas- 
ter of the last scene, that we obser- 
ved her part pinned on her royal 
étandard to help her memery. She 
had better the next time maké tlre 
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prompter, in propria persona, fill up 
the armour trophy in the back of 
the car, whence be may prompt her 
most effectually. —-This deficiency 
brought forward another rehearsal, 
and it went abroad that she had 
said that the Orchestra was not 
quite corzect in the execution. Ino 
consequence of this, there was a 
public, and rather warm, explaua- 
tion between her aud the leader of 
the band,who, in favour of his corps, 
asserts that the Lady,and not the 
Orchestra, who play according to 
the notes before them, gets out of 
tune. Where most harmony is 
wanted, "tis 


“ mane such high disputes should 


“*Twixt Tweedle-dum, and Twee- 
die-dee.” 


So mutch and so variously hae 
the Drama and Music of Boadicea 
been spoken of, that we’ have had 
the curiosity to look more closely 
into the subject; and, apon inquiry 
we have found that Pucirra 
amuses himself very often in come 
posing barmony for his own words, 
we had nearly said “ in composing 
words for his harmony,” or the 
music before the words. Tt this 
be true, we rejoice to have been 
the only reviewers to state that the 
music was deficient in clwracter. Ini 
fuet, several small, though prett 
pieces of diets, glees, &c. are suc 
as could be exhibited in any Opera 
even comié; and any one, at ail 
skilled in the Italian language, can 
readily discover where the poetical 
genius of Pucitta has directed his 
fingers. He may have his private 
purposes to answer, and his advan- 
tage to pursue, in the sale of little 
harmonic pieces, but the characte? 
of an Opera oust necessarily suffer 
by such intermixture. 

Mad. Ferlendis is arrived. She 
is engaged for the comic, and to 
act in serious Opera as Soprano, or 
in breeches Her debut is announc- 
ed for the 4th of May, in the Dama 
Soldaio (the Lady Soldier).—It is 
rumoured that Vestris, the father, | 
is coming to dance, having obtain- 
ed leave of absence from Paris for 
four months. The managers ex- 
pect him with great confiderdée.~ ~ 








DRURY LANE. 
RECRIMINATION.—The new The- 
atre having already presented us 
with specimens of what we are to 
expect from its able management in 
the other departments of the dra- 
mia, videlicet, a dull tragedy (Re- 
horse), amiserable farce (The Absent 
Apothecary), and a paltry panto- 
mime ( Harlequin Humpo),on Thars. 
day, the god, produced its first 
abortion in the shape of comedy, 
under the title of RECRIMIN ATION, 
on A CURTAIN Lecture. Our 
diurnal critics often complain ‘of 
being at a loss to discover the data 
forthe names of modern plays, and, 
as if to make them some amends in 
the present instance, the represent- 
ation of this piece, by a curious 
coincidence, furnished them with a 
double set of reasons, not only for 
one, but for both of its appeliations 
—the first emanating from the au- 
thor, the second from the audience. 
Why Sir JaAMes BLAND BURGESs 
christendd it by its biforked name, 
will be seen when we come to speak 
of the plot: as for the sponsorial 
and nomenclator-ial exertious of the 
audience, they were obvious enough 
in the Curtain. Lecture, which they 
read to the managers upon this oc- 
casion, and the Recrimination of a 
box orator, upon the subject of tle 
introduction of Coates. and his 
mammery on the regular staye, by 
Mr, Raymond, for his own benefit, 

It is not worth while to waste the 
time of our readers, by detailing 
to them the incidents of a plot, 
as meagre and commen-place as ever 
proceeded from the dry and ex- 
hausted brain of a dramatic writer 
—and of inflicting upon our, unsug- 
pecting friends the punishment of 
perusing that which the public 
would nut endure to see enacted. 
Suffice it to say, that a silly and 
wora-eut story, in which old men, 
wisbiug to marry young women 
who love their lover's nephews, are 
bantked ; and married couples, who 
live uncomfortably, are reconciled 
by means of profligacy on the part 
of the husband; and flirtation on 
the part of the wife's friend; and 
sweethearts, whe find cause to doubt 
each other erroneously, are unde- 
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ceived and linked fogefher ;—that 
this weak foundation is laid for the 
superstructure of dialogue, charac- 
ter, effect, aud interest, to amuse 
and iusttact ia a Royal Theatre. 
Sprightly must have been the ima- 
gimation, vivid the genius, that 
could have reared a pleasing edifice 
upon this unproductive soil; but 
Sir James BLAND BURGESS is not 
the man capable of extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers. The cru- 
cible of his mind cavnot wring es- 
sences from tortured weeds. Un- 
odoriferoes and unpleasant in their 
ature, there is no power in hie 
toils to convert them inte bloum- 
ing sweets and fragrant posies! 
From the barren desert of his plot, 
therefore; he has been unable to 
raise a single flower. The dialogue 
is mean aud affected in the serti- 
mental parts ; vapid and dull where 
wit or hamou? are attempted — 
The characters are not only desti- 
tute of uovelty, but they coustitute 
a congtegation of all that is an- 


-tiquated avd threadbare on the 


Stage, without a single feature of 
originality to lightea their tiresome 
sameness.~As for effect and inté- 
rest, with the most patient attention 
to what w@heard of the play, and 
the most amicable disposition to- 
wards supposing that what we did 
not must be far superiof to what 
we dr] hear, we ¢oufess our firm 
persuasion, that not a single trait 
of either beamed through the intel- 
leetoal darknese of this somniferous 
comedy. 

So pre-eminently flat and insipid; 
80 irremediably linked to the utter 
absence of drawati¢ genius ; so inca- 
pable of improvement did it appear, 
that by the time the third act com- 
menced, the minds of the audience 
were fixed as to its demerits, aod the 
storm of disapprobation commen- 
ced, which never entirely ceased to 
rage till its wreck was perfect— 
compleie--Abeihed bien beyond the 
lie of the next day's pjay-bill and 
advertisement. — 

This early verdict was arraigned 
by Mr. Raymond,the stage (we had 
almost dropt the ¢, an@ said sogé) 
manager ; and, as if enough of ini- 
quity to damn a play, contd not be 
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foisted into less than five acts, he 
stept forward and thus addressed 
the public :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I most 


Fespectfully appeal to every impar- 


tial auditor in this Theatre, whether 
it be possible, under the circum- 
stances of the early opposition to 
the play that has beea manifested 
this evening, that the performers 
can do their duty to you, or jastice 


to the author.—Gentlemen, their 


efforts are depressed; and unless 
gow enforce a fair hearing, you must 
eel it to be impossible that a fair 
judgment can formed of the 
merits or demerits of the comedy.” 
Now, without animadverting up- 
ou the insolence of the presumption 


‘that there are partial persons in 
the Theatre, coming with de(ermined 


Aestility to the play, which, though 
possibly true, it does vot become 


the manager to assert, we once for 
all set our faces against this g:ow- 


ing evjl, which is converting our 


id compelling the public, instead 
theatrical entertainments, to en- 
dure disgusting disputes aud alter- 
catious between idle fools on, and 
impertinent fools off, the stage. 
When public opinion is so loudly 


pe mnie into debating societies, 
an 
of 


‘expressed in condemnation of a 


picce, as it was upon this occasion, 
it is the duty of the managers, and 
author, aud performers, whose 


‘business it is to please, not to 


offend, to bow with submission tu 


‘the decision, and not to persist in 


endeavouring to cram what is nau- 
seous to the town down its reluctant 
throat. And if, on the fate of Re- 
crimination, the sentence was any 
thing like premature, the conduc- 


‘tors of this Theatre have to thank 
‘their own obstinacy for it, iu not 
relinquishing the farce of the An- 


SENT APoTHECARY till after it 


had undergone repeated and most 
Because 


they were able té cerry it to a con- 
clusion, amid hootings and groans, 


‘they had the effroutery to state, 


that it was well received; and at 
length, when compelled to abundon 
it to its destiny, they had the im- 


udence (as now) to accuse the pub- | 


ic of condemning tt from impro- 
per motives—as if indged nothing 


which they @ e can be unworthy 
—nothing t deem fit for pre 
sentation, pitiful and absurd! The 
public now find that there is ne 
effectual way of expressing their 
sentiments, and enforcing their de. 
es but by AY firm, vigorous, 
an 8 inst im 
sition, Yeed, like a Judge in a bad 
cause, they are justified in not 
hearing it out ; but, on the clear ma- 
nifestation of sufBcient guilt, the 
jury brings im a verdict accordingly, 
and sentence is pronounced at 
once.—As Recrimination, we 
wanted no further evidence to con- 
vince us of the justice of the judg- 
‘ment passed upon it, beyond what 
was produced in the tbree first dull 
and stupid acts. 

After two further acts of turbu- 
lence and disquiet, however, and 
an Epilogue, like ‘a requiem to 
the soul of the departed, by Mrs. 
Glover, Mr. Raymond again came 
forward to address the audience; - 
but, before he had finished his obei- 
sances, he was unexpectedly ac- 
evsted on another score, by a person 
from the second tier of boxes, who 
thus spoke: 

“Mr. Raymond—I call on you, if 
you have any regard for your cha- 
racter as 8 Gentleman, and any wish 
to support the respectability of the 


- profession to which you belong, 


now to explain why you insulted 
the town and disgraced this Theatre, 
by intrudacing on these boards that 
most execrable wretch Coates, and 
why do yoo bring forward such 
trash as this ?” 

This short harangue utterly dis 
comfited the unprepared manager, 


who hardly recovered himself during 
the period the unknown orator was 
(as he ought to be) trissed - 


and hooted. The impropriety of 
such conduct is too gross to require 
comment; and we only regret that 
some spirited geutleman did not 
inflict the merited ehastisement of 
eaning, on the spot, upou this of- 
fender see decency and deco- 
rum. Theo r having subsided, 


Mr: Raymon to know if 
the audience thoonhe tho new play 
had enjoyed a fair hearing.—A va- 
ricty of answers were given to this 
interrogatiou, the purport aud tea- 















































dency of which it was impossible 


to collect from the tumultuoas . 


chaos around; but toa second query, 
whether they would permit the re- 
petition ef the play on the pers | 
evening, the dissentients constitute 
an immense and overwhelming 
majority—-and so the play was 
damned !!! 
Having casually mentioned the 
appearance of the mountebank 
CoaTes, who was istroduced to the 
regular boards of Drury Lane, to 
repeat some ef his buffoonery for 
the benefit of the stage manager, 
and the public prints having taken 
up the subject, it may be expected 
that we should state our opinion 
upon it, though the parties con- 
cerned have shown themselves to 
be so utterly beneath notice, even 
the most contemptuous, We per- 
fectly concur in the bitterest re- 
proofs that have been applied 
to this mean degradation of the 
stage: this prostitution of all that 
is respectable in one of the first 
Theatres iu the metropolis, for the 
sake of emolument tu the person, 
who, from his situation in the Com- 
PANY, ought, of all others, to have 
spurned at such despicable expe- 
dients. Huw can the stage manager 
refuse to other performers their 
asses or apes, when he himself has 
set so bad an example ?—or how 
could he repeat tne lines of Lord 
Byron’s address, with which this 
house first opened to the public, as 
a pledge of their intentious ? 
“ If e’er frivolity bas led to fame, 
And made ys blush, that you for- 
bore to blame ; 

If eer the sinking stage could con- 
descend 

To sooth the sickly taste, it dar’d 
not mend, 

All past reproach may present scenes 
refute, 

And censure, wisely loud, be justly 
mute /” 

Bat the folly and imprudence of 
Mr. Raymond, in thus debasing the 
stage for his own personal profit, 
deserves no further comment; it 
must be received as a proof of his 
- pelf-couviction, that neither his 
merits as an actor or & manager, eu- 
titled him to suppert from the pub- 
hic on his benefit night, and there- 
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fore he resorted to any low mum- 
mery that he thought would attract 
“the many.” 

LoporskaA.—This musical ro- 
mauce was produced as the Easter 
novelty, and affords another proof 
of the poverty or want of judgment 
uader which the conductors of this 
Theatre labour. The Overture has 
been much admired, and several 
pieces of sweet music adorn an im- 
probable and dall story; but there 
is nothing to recommend Lodoiska 
to revival in the rank of a mew pro- 
duction, or as a substitute for what 
the town has been in the habit of 
having presented anuuaily at holi- 
day-time. Notwithstanding the ad- 
mirable acting of Mr. Lovegrove, 
who, in the part of Varbel, is the 
body, life, aud soul of the drame, 
and, in despite of a pretty song by 
Mr. BRAHAM, as well as 0 murderous 
chant by Mr. Phillips (which hy 
the bye is styled in the bills “aa 
appropriate song”)— Lodoiska is ut- 
terly unworthy of the stage, feeble, 
absurd, and unentertaining. The 
shortest and best critique we almost 
ever heard was pronounced upon it 
by a young schoolboy who was pre- 
sent on the first night. Being asked 
his opinion of the performance, he 
said ‘it is very fine, and if they g° on 
this way Drury-lane will soon be as 
good as Astley’s.” /!/! 

A Mr. SowerRBsY, who some 
years ago played second-rate cha- 
racters at the Haymarket, has been 
brought out here as Othello, and 
is promised for Hamlet. What he 
may be in the Prince of Denmark 
we do yot know, but if he is great 
we shall be much surprised ; for in 
Othello he was wonderous tame and 
unimpressive. His voice wanted 
compass, his action was deficient 
in energy, his looks were destitute 
of expression, his whole perform. 
ance without fire or animation, and 
the portraiture of the noble Moor 
consequently less laudable than we 
can ever remember to have witness, 
ed on the London boards. He was 
however excellently mated with a 
Desdemona in Miss Smitit, who in 
the total range of the tragic Muse 
could not discover a part which 
she is physically ai uaturally 
more incompetent te fill. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
Tne chief novelty which has yet 
beep produced at this Theatre since 
our last publication is a Mele Dra- 
matic Romance cailed ALADDIN 
or the Wonderful Lamp, and founded 
on the popular tale of that name, 
well known tu all ages aud classes 
ofthe community. So excellently 
is this story constructed for scenic 
representation, that we have oefien 
wondered why some dramatist did 


~not convert the Aralian into British 


Entertainments. But our 
standard playwrights have been too 
busy stealing from the Freuch and 
German not to overlook many ad- 
mirable subjects ncarer home. The 
author of ¢ 
is his rst attempt, is Mr. MILLET, 
@n artist, so mach celebrated as a 
miniature paioter, that we trust his 
success with the stage will not ye- 
Jax his professi pursuits. In 
constructing Aladdin he has gene 
rally adhered to the original; and 

almost all the characters, 
as be found them, in his dramuatis 

The only additions made 
ere a stamping useless Vizier’s son, 
who has ing to do with the 
Business of the piece, and « dunth 
Chinese slave. These we believe 
the public owe to Mr. Parley—it 
¢an ouily thank him for the latter ! 
The omission of the peril into 
which the Hero is thrown when the 
Magician flies away with his Mis- 
tress and Palace, is, in our opinion, 
@ cousiderable drawback on the 
mterest of the piece; which is 
nevertheless one of the most pleas- 
ing and beautiful things of the 
kind ever brought upon the stage. 
Tt occupies precisely the situation 
it ought to fill—a light elegant tri- 
fle to conclude an evening's amuse- 
ment, and not thrust into the place 
of mbre sterling productions. The 
dialogue is easy aud sprightly, and 
also possesses the uncommon 
of leading us throvgh the series of 
tucidents entering ito the compo- 
sition of a Melo- Drama, without 


present piece, which - 


languor on Mtigpe,. The scenery ig . 
throughout admirable — splendid’ 
where splendour is needful, and 
surpassingly beautiful ia the land. 
scapes. We have almost equal 

se to bestow on the decorations 
and costame, and on the music by 
Messrs, Wane and ConpDeLy 
which is genérally tasteful and 
eweet, With these recommenda- 
tions, Aladdin will long be a favou- 
rite on the stage; aod. its author, 
we dpubt not, encouraged by the 
planiits which accompanyand close 
every night's entertainment,where he 
‘is litera 2 hig Genius of the Ring, 
will be able to” produce something 
in his new career, which may savour 
more of, and establish bim firmly 
in, the dramatic world, asthe Ge- 
ntius of the Lamp! 

Mr. Berry has again taken up 
the leading characters at this The- 
atre, and, with the processions in 
Alexander the Great, which we 
happily miss in Aladdin, performs 
them to yawning houses, We had 
hoped that his own interest, if not 
the public voice, would have deter- 
red Mr, Harris from persisting in 
this very foolish course; but we see 
there is no cure for confirmed lu- 
nacy, As for the compound of 
rant und whine himself we shall 
not waste criticism upon him. The 
most ignorant aud tasteless fre- 
quenter of a Theatre laughs at his 
tragical abortjons, and despises the 
manager who can be so perverse as 
to press the inflated mass of insipi- 
dity into pre-eminent action. We 
suppose, as we hear no puffing 
about it, that the nightly salary 
this third-rate actor has beea very 
decidedly mage but still this 
is no apology for the tow 
with his wSlaioe, Gahtene an 
unmeaning perfurmances, . 


EpucaTion.—A by 
Mr. Morton has been uced too 
late for criticism: if it lasts till 
next month (which is unlikely) is 
shal} have due notice. 
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